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Serve 
the Sampler 
after Sports 


—A wee bit of fatigue 
—a touch of appetite. 


The varied candies in the 
Sampler take care of 
both. Give “pep” to the 
players and contentment 
to those who look on. 


Chocolates 


Sold through selected agents everywhere. 
Each agency served direct. 


© S. F. W, & Son, Inc, 
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N London the motors of those headed 

for a Court Levee 
queue at about five in the afternoon, a 
great line of bright and shining cars 
filled with men and women in court 
dress. And if you are a commoner, you 
wander from car to car gazing at the 
splendor and pulchritude. Gazing ahead 
at the September Fall Furnishing Num- 
ber is something like that. It is a daz- 
zling array of brilliant ideas, unusual pictures 
and uncommon text. 

Its decoration pages begin with an article on 
English Regency decoration, now finding foot- 
hold in this country. The photographs show an 
American house decorated in this style. Close upon 
this follow two pages of many kinds of doors, a 
room with painted glass walls, 17th Century 
English lights, frescoes by Gardner Hale, color 
schemes for small rooms, modernist lighting fix- 
tures, the American Empire style of furniture, a 
Portfolio of rooms from Georgia to Connecticut 
and the first of a series of articles on faking an- 
tiques by Mr. Exmond Harancourt, late curator 
of the Musée de Cluny in Paris. Fabrics for 
curtains and furniture also find a place here. 

For the gardener many surprises await—Mrs. 
Wilder gives explicit directions for constructing a 
rock garden, Mr. Wilson sends in his usual con- 
tribution on rare shrubs, Henry Raymore discusses 
entrance drives, and Dorothy Hammond writes 
illuminatingly about Irises. The Town Betterment 
pages show outdoor community theatres and the 
collecting article is about Derby. 

Of the houses, one belongs to Fontaine Fox, 
the cartoonist, and is a copy of the house designed 
for our Smaller House series by Edmund B. 
Gilchrist; the other is in Santa Barbara and was 
designed by George Washington Smith. 


N her later years, it is amusing to discover, 
| Feat Beecher Stowe became editor of a 
magazine somewhat like Hous—E & GarpeEn., It 
was called Hearth & Home, a publication devoted 
to home decoration and feminine topics, in which 
the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” berated all 
kinds of feminine vagaries as to cosmetics, elab- 
oration in dress and the decoration of rooms. 
“We have too many rooms,” she complained, “too 
many carpets, too many vases and knick-knacks, 
too much china and silver.” She and her sister 
Catherine compiled a household manual, with 
precise instructions on decorations women could 
make themselves—how to frame chromos with 
bark and pine cones and sea shells, how to make 
chairs from barrels and embroider lambrequins. 
Thus she labored to preserve the domestic scene 
of the lamented 70’s, with its whatnot and center 
table and its women busy at handiwork. 

It is said that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” helped 
precipitate the Civil War. Did Mrs. Stowe’s 
editing precipitate the darkest era of taste Ameri- 
ca has ever known? 
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EADERS of Hovusr & GarDEN will recall 
R that some years ago we published the corre- 
spondence between the editor and a life-termer at 
Sing Sing prison regarding the development of a 
garden at that institution. Then in January, 1925, 
we showed pictures of this garden and set down 
the story of how it was made. 


















































At that time, and occasionally since, our en- 
deavors to help make this wilderness of broken 
rocks blossom with the Rose has met with cynical 


and caustic comment. Police Commissioners, 
Judges and newspaper writers have remarked that 
gardens in prisons were all nonsense, that prisoners 
oughtn’t to be coddled anyway. Roses for rogues! 
Shrubs for scamps! Why did crooks need flower 
beds? Such ran the burden of their comment. 
Meantime we were willing to sit tight and see 
what effect this garden had on the prisoners them- 
selves. When the garden was being made it was 
not unusual for the workers to be interrupted by 
catcalls and yells from the men. Today no man 
at Sing Sing would dare touch a Rose. And 
recently the warden, Major Lewis F. Lawes, 
wrote (a pleasant recompense to have) the fol- 
lowing words: “I personally believe that the 
flowers and shrubs have a greater influence for 
good than all of the regulations of the prison 
rule book.” 





N the realm of civic endeavor few cities can 

compare with Santa Barbara for vision and 
ideal of beauty. A Phoenix-city, it arose from the 
ruins of two great cataclysms with its dream 
strengthened. Several years back earthquakes 
leveled the business section of the town. Prac- 
tically a clean slate was offered the city fathers. 
What was once a frontier type of town was then 
mostly a jumble of brick and mortar. Yet above 
this devastation rose a great dream. An Art Com- 
mission, with Bernard Hoffman and the late 
James Osborne Craig at its head, visualized Santa 
Barbara with a unit architecture, the Colonial 
architecture of Spain, and they set about to fash- 
ion it out of the ruins. Go to Santa Barbara today, 
and you see not only the realization of a great 
civic dream but the result of an unceasing faith in 
that dream. For the business section of Santa 
Barbara today has adopted, for the most part, the 
type of architecture selected by the Art Commis- 
sion. It has been applied to shops and office build- 
ings and banks and homes alike. One leaves the 
town with a definite and lasting impression of 
beauty. 

Not only was the plan conceived to meet the 
needs and tastes of the present generation, but the 
buildings are so designed that they will satisfy the 
increased traffic and business requirements of fifty 
years hence. This is town-planning at its best. 

But such magnificent work was not merely the 
result of amateur enthusiasm. It needed the skilled 
hand of such town-planners as John Cheney; it 
needed the zealous and ceaseless leadership of such 
idealists as Bernard Hoffman; it needed the sup- 
port of the newspapers, the politicians, the people, 
the banks. Rarely in this country or abroad do you 
find so perfect a synchronizing of effort; rarely 
do you find such magnificent results. 

If we were asked where best one might study 
Town Betterment, we would say “Go to Santa 
Barbara and sit at the feet of its Art Commission.” 





LD DOC LEMMON SAYS— 

“There’s a big sight more’n most 
folks think in this Dame Nature idee— 
whut I mean is, in thinkin’ o’ Nature as 
a human bein’. Soon as ye really git down 
to studyin’ *bout it, ye see in how many 
ways she acts just like a person would. 
Specially ’round this time o’ year. 

“Tt’s in August, ye know, thet Mother 
Nature lays off hard work an’ stands 
back to ketch her breath, like. For months she’s 
been hustlin’ an’ sweatin’ to git all her new wash 
out where the sun can warm an’ dry an’ sweeten 
it, an’ now, ’long in the middle o’ the afternoon, 
she knocks off for a while to see how purty an’ 
clean it is afore she takes it down off the line an? 
lugs it indoors for the night. There’ll be rains an’ 
winds an’ dirty weather comin’ later, she knows, 
but for a while yet there ain’t nothin’ much to be 
done, so she just loafs an’ drowsies along an’ 
watches the sky stay up. 

“Its a purty sort o’ sky, too, ’specially in the 
cool o’ the early mornin’ afore the sun sucks the 
mists off the valley medders, an’ it looks down on 
some mighty satisfyin’ sights. There’s folks thet 
don’t see nothin’? much to a field 0” hay stubble 
layin’ yellerish gray in the August sunshine, an’ 
I s’pose there’s some who think a couple o’ acres 
© big blue-green Cabbage heads ain’t no more’n 
—wal, no more’n bout two acres 0’ Cabbage. I 
cale’late them sort 0” people don’t know, some- 
how, thet Old Mother Nature is a-settin’ over 
yonder on the stone fence, lookin? out kind 0’ 
quiet-eyed an’ contented on whut she’s worked 
so hard to bring to a finish.” 


HE 1927 members’ Handbook of the Ameri- 

can Rose Society, which has recently been 
received, records the fact that 5636 Rose enthu- 
siasts have joined that organization in its work to 
have more and better Roses. For an American 
flower society this is an amazing membership and 
it indicates how speedily gardening interest is 
growing here. 

The reasons for this great advance are clearly 
to be seen. Americans are becoming conscious of 
taste. They now consider architecture seriously, 
especially as it applies to the home. They take 
the decoration and furnishing of their houses 
seriously. And, to complete the picture, they needs 
must take gardening seriously. However long and 
uphill the pull has been, it is gratifying to see 
this taste for gardening and gardens develop into 
a necessary element in the life of the average 
American. One of these days business men will 
discover it—and the Rose Society’s handbook will 
grow to the prodigious size of a dictionary. 





HE Sir Michael Foster Memorial Plaque of the 

English Iris Society has recently been awarded 
to John C. Wister, President of the American Iris 
Society, in appreciation of the work Mr. Wister 
has done for furthering interest in that flower. It 
will be remembered that Sir Michael Foster was 
an ardent Iris-lover and hybridizer of Irises, It 
is told of him that he waited seventeen years for 
the seeds of a certain Iris to germinate. That 
perhaps establishes the record for garden patience. 
Now his memory is kept green not only by the 


Irises he created but by this generous award. 
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A FRESCOED BATHROOM IN PARIS 


The striking wall decorations of this bathroom are not 
painted in oils but executed in that great medium of 
the Renaissance—fresco. The dado is marbleized and 
finished at the top to represent a shelf. This delightful 
bathtub niche is in the Paris residence of Mrs. Selma 
Lewisohn and was painted by Gardner Hale 
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BATHS AND BATH-DRESSING ROOMS 





The Newest Interiors of This Kind Reveal A Pleasing 


HIPPENDALE never designed a 

bathtub. And since, to the best of our 
knowledge, there are but few period bath- 
rooms to be copied, we have been forced 
to use our own ingenuity in planning in- 
teriors of this kind. Most bathrooms at the 
present time are products of our own age, 
made possible through the perfection of 
technical appliances and created with no 
thought of anything but efficiency. 


Use of Decorative Wall Treatments 


P. T. FRANKL 


The development of the American bath- 
room has taken place along entirely dif- 
ferent lines from the bathrooms of Europe. 
Since earliest days, the European bathroom, 
like the European motor car, has been a 
luxury reserved mainly for the upper 
classes. America has made the bathroom, 
as it has made the motor car, a necessity. 
The first chief endeavor, therefore, was 
directed towards making this room as prac- 





tical as possible and of such a scale as to be 
within reach of the masses. 

In the beginning, the main problem was 
how to achieve the highest degree of sanita- 
tion. This led to the standardization of our 
bathrooms for which we are now world- 
famous. White, having been always con- 
sidered a symbol for cleanliness, became 
the accepted color. White tiled floors and 
walls, white ceiling, white porcelain or 





One side wall in this 









































bath-dressing room in 
the Chicago residence 
of C. M. Kittle is lined 
with closets, the mir- 
rored doors proving a 
pleasing decorative note. 
The curtains are cream 
and rose rubberized 
taffeta and the walls 
cream color. Miss 




















Gheen, Inc., Chicago, 
decorators 
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lhowe is a bath-dressinge room designed for a man 
, : 
‘ featuring an amusing modern French wall 


aper entitled the “Allies”, The design of this 1s 
t dark red on a white background. The woodwork 
nd floor are black. An old dumbwaiter with a 
revolving mirror makes a dressing table, Decorations 


iu Paradis, Inc. 


The wall treatment in the bathroom at the right 
consists of panels of Chinoiserie wall paper outlined 
with narrow blue and pink stripes, the surrounding 
wall being pale pink. The dressing table and bench 
are blue. This room is in the residence of Mrs. 
dilbert H. Wetten, in Chicago, lil., and was decor- 
ated by Irene Sidley 
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The tub of pink terrazzo 
painted sea green inside is set 
into an arched niche ornamented 
with mermaid motifs. A gray 
velvet chair and gray fur rug 
repeat in darker tones the silver 
of the walls. The curtains are 
chiffon in two shades of ab- 
sinthe green. Decorations by Au 


Paradis, Inc. 
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The two photographs on this 
page are of Mrs. Howard 
Linn’s bathroom in Chicago, 
Ill. This decorative interior 
has silver walls painted by Olive 
Rush in brilliant jungle scenes 
which are reflected in the 
wide mirrored cornice. The 
washstand is a painted bowl on 
a wrought iron stand 
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enamel tubs, and whit equipment of all 
kinds, were the distinguished features. 
‘This resulted in all bathrooms being similar 
in character. 

\fter the battle of sanitation was won, 
and all technical difficulties overcome, we 
began to strive for beauty and a certain 
amount of originality. Reason soon told 
us that an interior made sanitary could also 
be made attractive. And it was not long 
before we discovered that white was no 
more healthful than other colors and that 


the bathroom was more nearly related to 


the living rooms than to the laundry. The 


European idea of luxury began to permeate 
the planning of the newest bathrooms, Re- 
sult—the bath-dressing room. 

Instead of condensing the bathroom into 
the area of an overgrown closet, it is now 
being given a well-proportioned space, with 
a full sized window, thus avoiding the ob- 





jectionable appearance of narrow windows 
from the outside of the house. The locations 
of the fixtures are now carefully planned 
by the architect and not left, as in former 
times, to the fancy of the plumber. The 
bathtub is frequently set into a niche, a 
decorative treatment that protects it from 
draughts and allows it to be closed off from 
the room by means of a curtain of some 
rubberized material. Or the bathtub may be 
partly sunk into the floor and faced on the 
front with slabs of onyx or some colorful 
marble. By doing this we avoid showing 
too much white of the tub itself. The day 
when bathtubs and sanitary equipment will 
be available in all colors is not far off. 
Bathtubs and bathroom equipment cannot 
remain white in a gay colored world. 

The washstand should conform in treat- 
ment with the tub. This article, also, may 
be set into a niche and faced on the top with 
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House 


When a bathroom is as spacious 
as the interior at the left, the 
walls should be 
form of decorative treatment. 
In the residence of John H. 
McFadden, Jr. in New York 
City, a wall paper in a tropical 
foliage and bird design has been 
eff ec tively used. McCrea & 
Sharp, architects 


given some 


The picture below shows a well- 
designed walnut cabinet with 
glass shelves and a mirror back 
used to hold bottles. The 
flowered wall paper has a glazed 
finish and the curtains are 
yellow rubber. In the Chicago 
residence of Clifford D. Cald- 
well. Miss Gheen, Inc., Chicago, 
were the decorators 
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A graceful Directoire bench 
painted pale yellow and covered 
in painted white satin is a 
charming note in the bathroom 
shown at the right, in the resi- 
lence of Mrs. Leonard Whittier, 
in Elmira, N. Y. The curtains 
are yellow gauze trimmed with 
gold ball fringe. Agnes Foster 
Wright, decorator 


The picture below illustrates a 
practical way of saving space 
in a small bathroom. The 
swinging shelves in the arched 
window and the cabinet under 
the wash bowl are painted lac- 
guer red, striped in gold and 
finished with pleated ivory 
gauze behind the grille work. 
Irene Sidley, decorator 
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marble. If completely enclosed, the un- 
attractive pipes and sanitary features will 
be concealed. A decorative mirror should be 
placed over the washstand and not the cus- 
tomary medicine closet. 

As few medicine chests are large enough 
to hold all they seem to require, it would 
be well to make a feature of this piece of 
equipment, so dimensioned that crowding 
would be avoided. An attractive plan would 
allow for a medicine closet of about eigh- 
teen inches wide and twelve in depth giving 
ample space for all the medicines, lotions, 
etc. The door, which might be lined with a 
mirror, should extend down to the base of 
the room. A companion closet, only of 
greater depth, could be reserved for towels. 
And adjoining this modern bath-dressing 
room there should be a properly ventilated 
lavatory. 

The two main features of the modern 
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bath-dressing room are a fireplace and a 
table. The flickering 
flames of an open fire afford a pleasing con- 
trast to the mechanical atmosphere created 
by the tub and fixtures. An open fireplace 
in the bath-dressing room has a still further 


spacious dressing 


advantage in that it provides ventilation 
and takes the moisture out of the air. The 
dressing table should be spacious, well- 
lighted, and its color scheme and design 
should give the key-note for the decorations 
of the rest of the room. 

The floor may be made of marble, tile 
or rubber composition, covered by a wash- 
able rug in a color to harmonize with the 
decorative scheme. A marble or marbleized 
baseboard will add a note of formality to 
the room and, if preferred, the marble 
effect may be carried as high as the tub. 
There are several wall treatments to choose 

(Continued on page 102) 
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An Inqutry Into the Reasons WW “hy Some Men Like to Cook and 


| HERE are infinite things on which men pride themselves, 
and pe rhaps the most boast-worthy are their digressions. Any 
golf, 


to their 
workshop with youthful pride 


form of sport hunting, fishing, gardening even—is the 


open sesamé pride. Some are craftsmen; they show their 
and are highly set up when you 
marvel at their dexterity with tools. Some secretly practice one or 
and they 


painting 


more of the arts, display their amateur and apprentice 


ittempts at and sculptoring with unconcealed joy. 
Others fashion pots; others collect queer and unaccountable ob- 
jects; some are mighty walke rs, and they scorn the convenient ride. 
But of all digressions upon which a man of the world either se- 
cretly or openly most prides himself is his ability to cook. 

him to cook constantly, he may not 
hobby, y mention a 
stove but he is off into gustatory rhapsodies. Openly or covertly, 


there 


If circumstances oblige 
mention it; 1f 1t isa then you need scarcely 
are moments when every man visualizes himsel f asa Masterof 


culinary accomplishments, a lord of stew-pans, a god of kettles. 


HIS digression may first have come upon the male species in 
from the 
primitive man watched his woman spoil the 


the very dawn of time. Home chase, his bag 


bursting with game, 
meat he had snared with such great effort. He pushed her aside with 
and the meat was cooked to his liking. 


Or perhaps there was a mighty domestic rebellion in those dim, far- 


a tap of his stone hammer 


off days; perhaps Neolithic woman told her Neolithic spouse that 
she was sick and tired of bending over a hot fire all day and that 
if he wanted any food he could cook it himself. Whichever way 
it came about, it is an indisputable fact that from the earliest times 
up to this palpitating the great cooks of the world have 
been men. Men have profession, 
it the great art. 
Although many women take great and well-earned pride 

kitchen majority look them 
merely as part of the day’s work, part of the business of being ; 


present, 


raised cooking to a have given 


dignity of a 
their 


accomplishments, the upon 


wife, They may attain dizzy pinnacles of gustatory delight, they 
may compose great dishes and write useful tomes on the art of 
cooking, yet the average woman cook, by her attitude toward 


cooking, seems to court sympathy, appears to enjoy her down- 
trodden rdle as Martha of the stew-pots. 

On the other hand, man in his moments of amateur or profes- 
to recipes, rises to a state of great exultation. He 
has formulated a ritual for it 
As a chasuble to the priest and the mitre to the bishop, so are the 
As the doctor takes pride his im- 
artist in his brushes and canvas, so the chef 


sit ynal recourse 


and created distinctive vestments. 


apron and cap to the chef. 
maculate lancets, as the 


in his knives and cleavers and the infinity of hisculinary equipment. 





Don’t Mind Boasting About It 


HE great cooks of the world find an immortality that rarely 
The architect who designs 

cloud-piercing structure is content if he finally is paid his fee— 
the structure is usually named for the man or the company wh« 
financed it. The great general wins a battle, but the battle is known 
for the place at which it was fought. Wellington may have 
thrilled the world on the plains of Belgium, but the fight is known 
as the Battle of Waterloo. The chef, on the other hand, creates a 
dish, and thereafter it bears his name. Men in far corners of the 
world speak of this dish, and the name becomes a household word. 
The cordon-bleu never fades. The findings of the Jury Digusta- 
and restaurants. In the 


comes to other professions, 


remembered in countless homes 
ovens of Rocher de Cancale, Véry, Voisin, Hardy, Vincent de la 
Chapelle, Boulanger, Robert, Meot, Roze and Caréme, in these 
kitchens were created an unfading immortality. 

Although of late years, in England and America especially, 
cook books have generally written by women, the great 
classics of the culinary world were penned by men. From the 
early Italian volumes of Bartolomeo Platina and Roselle up to 
the comparatively modern work of Brilliat-Savarin, the scholar 
must look to men as authorities on this art. They must also look 
to men to make the great experiments. 

“The kitchen,” says an old French authority, 
which there are always discoveries to be made.” Perhaps it is this 
lure of the unknown that leads adventuresome men to make 
strange and delectable combinations of food. Yet (we blush to 
acknowledge it) when there was compiled, some years back, a cook 
book of the favorite dishes of prominent men in this country, the 
majority of them were content with spaghetti! 


teur are 


been 


“is a country in 


N well-ordered households the cook has at least one night off. 
Also, it may be observed that in well-ordered households 
where peace dwells permanently, the men of the family are per- 
mitted to pursue their innocent digressions unmolested. Here is a 
chance to turn a digression to useful purposes. Why should not 
Thursday be known as the night when the men who boast their 
ability as cooks be given a chance to prove it? Let the man who 
prides himself on his campfire flapjacks and unsurpassed coffee 
see what he can do in the civilized environment of a tile-walled 
kitchen. Perhaps in this way we may raise up a race of men whose 
appetite attain heights nobler than spaghetti and fried eggs. 
Perhaps, too, we will find more men appreciating the fact that 
to supply three meals a day to a hungry family is an accomplish- 
ment worthy of the highest award. Once he realizes this, even the 
humblest kitchen scullion becomes a minor deity and the cook 
herself, a veritable goddess of the Gastronomic Nirvana. 
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WALLS RICH IN INTEREST 


Scenic America, a paper depicting views in color of 
West Point, Boston Harbor, Niagara Falls and an Indian 
dance, covers the walls of this charming music room in 
the residence of Alfred E. Hamill at Lake Forest, Ill. It 
is hung above a paneled dado and finished with a border 


paper. David Adler @& Robert Work, architects 











The sketch above, 
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which was inspired by an old kitchen in the Municipal Museum in Amsterdam, 


Holland, offers decorative suggestions for a modern interior. White tiles patterned in a small blue 


, 
flower line the 


ee oe ee 


walls of the stove recess. The 
jrom the ledge above the stove is a crisp flounce of lavender 


EN S 


stove tiles are 


are Delft ware and old pewter 


2 rk 


WORLD 


colored lavender and white. Hanging 
cotton. The ornaments upon the ledge 


OVER 


Much May be Learned in the Way of Kitchen Decoration from 


Studying the Friendly Interiors of Other Lands 


I’ would be hard to find a smart restau- 
New York 


which did not offer its guests the spectacle 


rant in Paris, London or 


of an immaculate towering chef presiding 
over a central table laden with tongues in 
jelly, cold eggs, rosy lobsters and, perhaps, 
a steaming roast. The uniform and insignia 
of his profession are known the world over, 
for he typifies the gastronomic hopes of all 
mankind. Indeed there is small doubt that 
his province of food and its preparation 
forms the central thought of each human 
being three times a day and every day in 
all the corners of the earth. No wonder 
then that the very sight of him cheers the 
heart and stimulates the appetite anew. 





MRS. GEORGE DRAPER 


From time immemorial, watching for 
the kettle to boil or contemplating the roast 
turning and sizzling on the spit has roused 
the faint, soothed the ravenous, and re- 
leased good cheer generally ° Clever modern 
business men have capitalized this public 
interest in cookery by displaying in their 
restaurant’s front window a flapjack artist 
or a regiment of roasting fowl rotating be- 
fore a wall of fire. Abroad they go a step 
further, for common it is in almost any 
small European town to be led into the 
kitchen by the hospitable hotel keeper to 
select the food you desire. I remember one 
excellent Tours where the 
only entrance to the dining room was 


restaurant in 


through a kitchen which opened on the 
street. Then, of course, all the world knows 
Mme. Poulard’s great open fireplace at Mt. 
St. Michel where countless gaping-eyed 
tourists have watched the famous omelettes 
forming in those great long handled pans. 

Nowadays, since the advent of the bell 
pushing and dumbwaiter era, the kitchen 
has become simply a necessary basement 
Furthermore, as modern 
thought evolved the principles of sanitation 
and hygiene, housewives have fervidly 
turned their kitchens into tiled and nickeled 
laboratories for the white gowned culinary 
technician, Civilization having _ finally 

(Continued on page 108) 


appendage. 

























































































The color scheme of the French kitchen above is 
black, white and red. Black ceiling beams ornamented 


with gay peasant plates surmount whitewashed walls. 


The red note appears in the gingham curtains and in 


the red and black flagstone floor 


























Pine, used to make the doors, cupboards and dressers 

contrasts pleasantly with yellow plaster walls in the 

early American kitchen sketched below. The sink 

basin and dresser tops are of black slate. A hooked 
rug supplies the necessary color note 
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PAINTED 


CUPBOARD 


DOORS 


When one side wall of a 
dressing room is completely 
lined with cupboards, it is 
advisable to introduce some 
form of decoration on the 
door panels in order to avoid 
an appearance of monotony. 
Here the woodwork is painted 
gray green and ornamented 
with sprays of pastel tinted 
flowers. Pierre Dutel, decorator 
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The built-in cupboard at the 
end of the bedroom above 
has exceptionally decorative 
doors painted in_ yellow, 
bright blue, green and red. 
The surrounding walls are 
blue and the wooden chair 1s 
painted red with black mold- 
ings. This interesting room 
is in the London residence 


of Mrs. G. R. Mitchison 
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(Right) White enameled 
steel cabinets are made pleas- 
antly decorative by painted 
door panels in cornflower 
blue. The canisters are orna- 
mented with the same design 
and the blue note is repeated 
in the linoleum floor. In the 
New York residence of Mrs. 
Herbert Martin. Mrs. George 
Herzog was the decorator 
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Though made in Baltimore 

or some other part of the 

South, this Grecian sofa is 

obviously a French form. 

This type of piece was also 
used in England 


FEDERAL ERA 


The American Directotre As Shown in the Work of Duncan Phyfe 


YAVE to the work of Duncan Phyfe, 

little attention or appreciation has been 
accorded the delightful furniture 
oration of the American or English Direc- 
toire. Even the latest books 


covering few 


and dec- 


English 
these years illustrate but a 


pieces of the furniture of Directoire in- 
spiration, and the renowned Victoria and 
Albert Museum as yet possesses but a com- 
Most of it 


remains unknown in private houses, though 


paratively small selection. 
some passes through the hands of dealers. 
In America the life and affairs of these 
vears are much less well known to us than 
are the earlier periods of our history. It is 
quite time that we changed all this. 

In mobiliary matters the cause is evident: 
the French Directoire style, upon which 
the characteristic features of the furniture 
both this 


was sub- 


countries at 
formerly 
beginning of the 


and decoration of 


period were based, 


merged as merely the 
Empire style, and so was included in the 
meted out to the 
first Napoleon, It 
was a transition period, but a period that 
had its 
America can scarcely be neglected in these 


general condemnation 


pomposities ot the 
Europe, and 


influence upon all 


T his thre htth of a serte 
of articles Furniture of 


he Federal Er: In the pre 


; 
i 


vious tissue Hepplewhite 

Sheraton beds and desks were 
, , , 

considered; m the Septem 


he yr vt mber M) H ll Way 
will write of the American 
} m pire style 


And Other Well Known Makers 


EKDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 
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days of real research. Upon its appearance, 
Italy, Spain, England, and America avidly 
seized upon the new mode and made it their 
own with the happiest results. We shall here 
see some of the furniture produced by our 
own craftsmen under its influence. 

The term Directoire is conversational]y 
employed to cover the years from the over- 
throw of the monarchy of Louis XVI till 
the establishment of the Empire in 1804, 
thus including the Revolutionary period, 
before, and the Consulate after the Direc- 
torate but before the Empire. 

There were two trends in this French 
style: one the simplification of the beautiful 
but ornate mode of Louis Seize to accord 
with the ideals of the new Republic, and 
the other the mania of copying for modern 
use anything and everything from antiquity 
—Egyptian and Etruscan, Greek and 
Roman—which mania culminated in the 
grandiose productions of Napoleon’s Em- 
pire. The first trend was almost wholly 
fine in its results; those of the last were 
what we may always expect from the 
logical carrying to its conclusion of a 
thoroughly illogical project. 


(Continued on page 98) 


(Above) A Sheraton low- 

back chair made in Phila- 

delphia. Courtesy Howard 

Reifsnyder. The sketch is of 

a Revolutionary chair found 

in “Les Sie ges de Georges 
Jacob” 

















An American Directoire sofa 
with flared arms and back, 
showing the French influence 





which was so prevalent in 
this era. This sofa is in the 
collection of Howard Reif- 
snyder 
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A Duncan Phyfe roll arm chair, 
from the P. T. Johnson House 
at Beverly Farms, Mass. Above 
it is a sketch of its British origin 
as it was translated from the 
French. The drawing shows a 
late Sheratonarmchair, from De- 
benham & Freebody of London 





Directoire 1796-99 Consulat 1800-02 


These and the sketches oppo- 
site are of French chairbacks, 
and show the inspiration for 
English and American Direc- 
toire. The first is of the Direc- 
toire, 1796-99, the second of 
the Consulate , 1800-02 
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This bedstead is the work 
of Duncan Phyfe, but 
its French origin 1s 
clearly seen in the sketch 
taken from a French 
book of furniture designs 
of the period. The bed 
is from Indian Hill, 
West Newbury, Mass. 





(Below) This sofa table, 
also from the historic 
workshop of Duncan 
Phyfe, found its proto- 
type in the late Sheraton 
which was influenced by 
French inspiration. The 
table is now at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art 


































































The origin of this Duncan 
Phyfe armchair, which ts at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
is found in the chair sketched 
above it, a late Sheraton arm- 
chair from William Whiteley, 
Ltd., of London. Phyfe was 
trainedinan Englishcabinet-shop 





Consulat 1800-02 Directoire 1796-99 


First a Consulate design, then 
a Directoire, these types from 
which our craftsmen worked 
are taken from “Meubles et 
Objets de Gout, 1796-1830”. 
Shown here by the courtesy of 
William Helburn, Inc. 
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AV! 
not tan 1f you sit ina 


behind a big glass 


you ever wondered why you do 


solarium or 
window or work in a 


greenhouse, hour after hour? The reason 


The ordinary glass used in our 
VU ndow 5 and so] iT 
the 


violet rays 


is simple. 
ums is such that it pre- 
the vital 
that part of the sun rays which 
tans, But at present there is olass on the 
market 


vents penetration of ultra- 


which brings the outdoor sun in- 


doors and which, be sick s coating you with 
tan will: 


Kill bacteria 


supreme disinfectant); improv 


sun is the 
the skin’s 
skin 


increase the haemoglobin (red cells ) 


ind germs (the 


condition and assist in cure of dis- 
eases 
in the blood; increase our powers of absorb- 
ing and retaining phosphorous lime and 
iron in the body; assist in the prevention 
and hasten the cure of rickets; assist in con- 
valesce neces; increas dist ase ré sistance; 
and increase and build up and maintain a 
vitality. 

A little explanation as to what the ultra- 


violet ray is 


robust 
may be a help and may be 
confusing. Yet it is wiser to give it a brief 
desc ription: 
First, these 
limited portion of the sun’s emanations and 


vital rays of sunlight are a 


are invisible, have no warmth and are fil- 
tered out by the ordinary pane of glass. 
Second, think of the prism or the colors 
you see in a rainbow or on a shaft of light 
the ‘The 
colors, as you recall, range red to 


entering room as a sunbeam. 
from 
violet. The invisible heat rays of the sun are 
those beyond the red rays and at the violet 
the the 


ravs are the invisible ultra-violet detectable 


end of spectrum ; beyond violet 
by chemical reactions or fluorescence. It is 
these ultra-violet rays that this new glass 
gives to us indoors. 

The reasons for solar rays being more 
valuable than heat rays from a stove or the 
like is that solar rays penetrate deeply into 
the body (for the rays are hard) and warm 
the blood the 


(soft) are absorbed too near the surface of 


stream, while stove rays 


the skin to reach and warm the blood. 


SCIENTIFIC MANUFACTURE 

With the knowledge of the super-value 
of these sun rays, interested folk have set 
about to find a glass for our windows that 
would be inexpensive and transmit the 
ultra-violet ray and thereby give back to 
our civilization the sun’s full benefit, which 
the savage enjoys in his cave doorways and 


L 
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In the New Glazing Matertal Which Admits the Ultra-vtiolet Rays Is 


Found a Definite Benefit to Health 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


outdoor ramblings. And so we again see 
the manufacturers and the scientists work- 
ing together to bring back artificially the 
basic principles of life that civilization 
tends to destroy. It is truly amazing to 
realize this and see the proofs of it in not 
only this new window glass but in vent- 
ilation, feeding processes and so on ad 
infinitum. 

But to return: We now can buy at no 
great expense a glass for windows, porches, 
skylights or other apertures through which 
the sun will tan and invigorate us, and 
make sick well and adults 
healthier. It is a simpler way to get the 


our children 
ultra-violet ray than by the new lamps 
which are of such high value in assisting 
in curing tuberculosis, rickets and glandular 
iffections. 

Experiments have been carried on in 
England which will show you the value 
of having at least one room in your house 
equipped with this health-giving glass. But, 
in order to forestall the question, “Ts the 
glass valueless when the sun doesn’t shine?” 
first let us tell you that the most interesting 
thing of all about the light we live by is 
that sky-shine and cloud-shine give us the 
vital ultra-violet well and better 
than sunshine. Therefore this new glass is 
at all times (except in the darkness of the 
night) a blessing without disguise. 


ray as 


Now, for one of the experiments so 
graphic and so telling. Two school rooms 
in a very sooty town, were equipped, one 
with the new glass, the other with the or- 
dinary window glass, and were used for 
two groups of children of the same grade 
in years, health and brain power. What 
happened is shown by the table at the end 
of this article. 

In England schools are glazing the win- 
dows with this new glass; hospitals, too, of 
course see its value. America, which has 
begun to experiment with this glass, is wak- 
ing up to its merits. It should not be long, 
we dare say, until all factories, office build- 
ings and public buildings, where folk are 
home all day, will be forced by law to use 
it and thus do away forever with the pallid 
worker whose vitality is low because he can 
neither find time nor money to have a gar- 
den, play golf or sail a boat. 

Fancy the result in efficiency that will 
ensue when these great glassed factories 
and schools are equipped with this life- 
giving glass. Consider, too, its use in our 
homes with growing children or debilitated 
adults. It will make room in our hospitals, 
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for in our homes we can assist in curing 
rickets, tuberculosis and other ills. 

Of course, this glass which admits the 
vital ultra-violet rays is more potent as a 
health adjunct, in proportion to the extent 
of the body exposed to it. So, in our homes 
it is wise, as often as possible, to undress and 
station the sun bather behind the glass in 
order that he may get the full benefit of 
its healing. ‘To make this simpler and quite 
proper, there is made a translucent variety 
of this glass through which the light comes 
in but through which one cannot see. 
Therefore, for complete ultra-violetting a 
window can be so fixed that one part of it 
pulls down to obscure the beneficiary, and 
so obviate any embarrassment whatsoever 
from neighbors and passersby. 


CONCERNING EXPENSE 


This glass costs a little more than the 
ordinary kind, but its handling and install- 
ing are similar. It comes in every size and 
looks just like other glass. Furthermore, it 
can be used for every purpose for which 
the old glass has been utilized. 

Very expensive quartz has been used for 
the window before this was in- 
vented in England. Consequently, you have 
probably heard of the new glass in isolated 


“ ”» 
cure 


cases. 

Everyone knows the advantages and 
value of sun baths. But it is difficult to get 
a sun bath outdoors in winter, and when 
you can get it, it is often too cold to enjoy. 
With this glass, however, in hotel or private 
home the ideal sun bath can be taken in- 
doors without catching cold, when it is 
necessary to expose large areas of the body. 
So, it is not necessary now to send your 
children to sanitariums or to Switzerland 
for sun baths, or to buy expensive lamps. 
This glass is better in many ways. 

All these statements are deduced from 
the most technical scientific experiments 
based on the spectrum and on the amazing 
habits of light. 

It is interesting to note that in some 
zoos where the animals were sluggish and 
did not eat or reproduce themselves, this 
glass was introduced. Very soon the animals 
began to grow normal, ate with vigor and 
enjoyment, and increased their numbers. 

Dr. Edwin T. Wyman in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin has' many interesting 
things to say of this type of glass in a paper 
called Fresh Air, Sunshine and Vitamins. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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White plaster walls, apple 
green doors with moldings in 
light and dark green and an 
assortment of French furni- 
ture are features of this room. 
The rug is a modern Aubus- 
son, with a French blue center 
and a narrow border in green, 
blue green and dull yellow 





The interiors shown in the 
Portfolio this issue are in the 
Villino S. Nicola, the residence 
of Alfred E. Hamill, in Lake 
Forest, Ill. On this page are 
views of a small morning 
room showing a collection of 
wax miniatures. David Adler 
& Robert Work, architects 
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Of exceptional interest 1s the 
spacious library on account of 
the architectural handling of 
the background and because 
the walnut shelves which line 
the four walls contain over 
five thousand books. This 
beautifully proportioned room 
has white plaster walls and a 
gray stone trim 


The soft shades of Oriental 
rugs, the rich tones of the 
old brown leather chair cover- 
ing and, above all, the daz- 
sling effect of the myriad 
book bindings result in an in- 
terior unusually rich in color 
values. The curtains at the 
long windows are henna 


colored silk 
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At the top of the opposite 
page is a view of the sunny 
breakfast room. The infor- 
mal treatment accorded this in- 
terior forms a pleasant contrast 
to the dignified decorations of 
the dining room shown be- 
low. The walls are white 
plaster and the woodwork is 
in bright blue 


The background is the dom- 
inant note in the dining room 
opposite. Walls are egg shell 
white plaster ornamented with 
gray marble pilasters topped 
by royal blue capitals. Parti- 
cularly noteworthy is the 
treatment of the _ radiator. 
David Adler & Robert Work 


were the architects 
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The photographs on this 
page reveal two views of a 
little girls bedroom in the 
residence of Myron A.Wick, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The wall 
paper is a Colonial shell and 
lattice pattern in gold, gray 
and pink. The woodwork 
is painted pinkish gray 


PLANNED 


for 


A GIRL 


Over glass curtains of white 
fluted organdie hang cur- 
tains of crisp yellowish pink 
chintz, trimmed with ruch- 
ing bound in green tape. 
Green chintz on the chaise 
longue is sprigged in cherry 
colored flowers. Mrs. Ken- 
neth Torrance, decorator 
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A delightful boy's room in 
the Myron A. Wick house 
is notable for its amusing 
wall paper patterned in 
scenes and characters from 
Dickens. This is glazed to 
give the effectof an oldwall. 
Paneling and corner cabi- 
net painted in bottle green 


PLANNED 


for 
A BOY 


Pine furniture, yellow per- 
cale curtains and a black 
and tan striped carpet, ac- 
cented with a bright hooked 
rug, are pleasant features of 
this sturdy room. A peach 
colored chintz covers the 
bed and chair. Mrs. Ken- 


neth Torrance, decorator 
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Interest In Crvic Improvements Can Be Stimulated By 


Garden Contests Between Home Owners 


ge RY prosperous American city of 
today has its quota of fine homes, sur- 
rounded by landscaped gardens or estates, 
but, more often than not, they lie hidden 
beyond high walls or shrubbery shutting 
them away from public gaze. 

It is our small homes on _ fifty-foot 
plots, or houses built in rows with poc ket- 
handke rchiet yards that compris the bulk 
of our city blocks. 

In this day of the rapid growth of the 
town, plan experts are called in and streets 
ire laid out, parks and open spaces are 
provided for, recreational centers are set 
aside, boulevards and highways are outlined, 
but th plot of the individual home owner, 
the man who makes up the population of 
the average American city, is Just a narrow 
strip between two straight lines in a row of 
hundreds, even thousands 
of others cut from the 


same or similar 


patte rns. 

Houses are purchased in 
various sections of a city 
for one definite reason or 
inother, but a man looking 
for a home considers that 
section where his neighbors 
have lawns and gardens 
that show interest and care 
and where the individual 
has ¢ xpressed himself in the 
plan of his own small allot- 
ment of ground, 

Interest -is quickly turn- 
ing to the development of 


the small house and _ its 


THOMAS M. SLOANE 


garden. It has been shown that houses, even 
though a whole street of them may have 
been turned out from one plan, like so many 
little cakes from a pan, may reflect the 
individuality of their occupants to such an 
extent that they lose entirely their pattern 
appearance. They live and breathe and tell 
to the passer-by the nature of the man or 
woman in control of this small bit of earth. 

While planning boards or commissions 
are busily engaged in the execution of 
their technical plans for community de- 
velopment along lines of future expansion 
there is a program of equal importance to 
he developed by the local garden club, 
improvement 
other associations joined together for com- 


ne ighborhood society or 


munity betterment, or even by the inter- 


ested individual himself. 





There are many of us still who may 
need a measure of education as to the uses 
and beauty of gardens, to realize just what 
large returns we may reap for an extra 
hour of labor spent each day in improving 
the physical beauty of our own particular 
strip of ground. But there are few of us 
so obtuse that we do not get the full value 
of the contrast once it has become a fact, 
and the realization that the extra effort 
and thought involved has greatly enhanced 
the value of our property. 

And it is in the plan of whole streets 
or neighborhoods that the garden club or 
local organization figures. It is the per- 
spective that is given to the effect not of the 
individual garden, but to rows of gardens 
along a shaded street, whose trees have 
perhaps been provided by a neighborhood 
fund and organized effort, 
that makes the impression 
on the community at large. 

An interesting defini- 
tion of the term garden is 
given in that it may be “a 
deliberately planned out- 
door living room, suggest- 
ing privacy and located pre f- 
erably in the rear of the 
small house.” This sense of 
privacy may be gained by 
the erection of an attractive 
dividing fence or wall, by 
rows of trees or shrubbery. 
This dividing wall, wheth- 
er of building materials or 
(Continued on page 118) 
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i we House Court 





Both the outside 





typical of Califor- 
nia’s multiple hous 
me, pre sents many 
opp riunilies for 
competiti 
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and the _ inside 
views of this house 
court show the 
beautiful group of 
old trees about 
which the court 
was built. Such 
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competitions make 
for friendliness in 
a neighborhood 
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In Santa Barbara a recent garden contest awarded this 
spot the First Prize. Every possible advantage was taken of 
the tree and of the brook that runs through the property 


In the Santa Bar- 
bara garden con- 
test this house was 
awarded Third 
Prize because tts 
planting is a de- 
light to the owner 
and the passer-by 


Lots and houses of 
this size can be 
found in hundreds 
of real estate de- 
velopments, and it 
is to this type that 
the town garden 
contest appeals 
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While the patio is generally found in California, Florida 
and the Southwest, any adaptation of the outdoor living- 
room idea can be entered in a garden competition 
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From China, Korea, fapan and Elsewhere These Worthy Shrubs 


Have Been Gathered to Beautify Our Grounds 


n elegant group of 


} 
snruds, 


dec iduous, 


ibundantly floriferous. 
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ERNEST H. WILSON, V. M.H. 


tures of the countryside. Some are found in 
rocky places but the natural home of the 
majority is a moist site where good loam 
obtains. In all some fifty species have been 
recognized of which more than twenty are 
in cultivation. In addition, gardens enjoy a 
dozen good hybrids and many varieties. 
That great French hybridist, Lemoine, has 
given the genus much attention and to his 
skill and genius we owe many of the finest 
Deutzias of today. From western China in 
1888, a French priest sent to his native land 
Deutzia purpurascens, which has flowers 
suffused with rose-purple on the outside. 
Working with this and several of the 
white-flowered species, Lemoine evolved a 
new group of Deutzias with blossoms vary- 
ing from shades of rose-purple to almost 
pink. The whole race of Lemoine’s hybrids 
are beautiful floriferous shrubs with flowers 
of pleasing tints. 

Deutzia as known today is a modern 
group of shrubs. ‘Turning to the pages of 
Nicholson’s Dictionary, issued in 1887, I 
was surprised to find only four species enu- 


merated. Since that date Lemoine has 
created dozens of fine hybrid varieties and 
the Far East has yielded many new species. 
All shrubs with deciduous, scabrid 
leaves, upright and arching branches and 
average from 3’ to 6’ in height; a few 
of the more vigorous species make bushes 
10’ to 12’ tall, but these are exceptional. 
Most parts of the plant are furnished with 
stellate hairs or scurf which, most abundant 
on the leaves, give the majority of the 
species a leaf texture rough and harsh to 


are 





The showy, abundant blos- 
soms of D. Lemoinei com- 
pacta entitle it to high rank 
in this notable shrub family. 
The type from which it was 
developed is a hybrid one 


D. gracilis and D. Siebol- 
diana, when crossed by 
Lemoine, produced D. can- 
delabrum, a dense and broad 
panicled sort of which the 
form fastuosa is shown here 
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Deutzia Lemoinei is one of the most 
deservedly popular members of its 
race. It resulted from a cross between 
D. parviflora, native of north China, 
and the lovely D. gracilis from Japan 


the touch if one’s fingers be brushed over 
them. They are related to the Mockoranges 
(Philadelphus) from which they differ 
chiefly in their roughened and 
smaller, 5-partite flowers. With rare ex- 
ception the flowers are borne in racemes or 
panicled clusters, terminating very short 
leafy branchlets, which are freely produced 
from base to tip of the shoot. Every branch 
is transformed intoa plume of blossoms and 
the whole bush is a floral fountain. White, 
of the purest, dominates the group but at 


leaves 


least two species in cultivation have rosy 
purple, passing toalmost pure pink, blossoms, 
And as told above a whole race of garden 
hybrids have rose-tinted flowers. 

Deutzias blossom in late May and June. 
They are shrubs of good habit, sending up 


from the rootstock slender shoots in abun- 
dance. Every other year the old exhausted 
stems should be cut clean away; otherwise 
no pruning, other than the removal of dead 
wood, is required. The blossoms are from 


the shoots made the year previous, so no 


shortening back can be done in spring ex- 
cept at the sacrifice of flowers. They are 
easily propagated by cuttings of half- 
ripened wood inserted in a frame or under 
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The discovery of a Deutzia with star- 
shaped and rosy purple suffused blos- 
soms led to a new race. Hybrids be- 
tween it and other species were devel- 
oped, among them rosea grandiflora 


a cloche in July and early August. Rooted 
shoots may with ease be removed from any 
established plant and all the species are 
readily raised from seeds. 

In general Deutzias are happier in cli- 
mates milder than that of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, but in the Arnold Arboretum a 
good collection is maintained with little 
difficulty. Most winters, however, the ends 
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White flowered and vigorous is D. 
Wilsonii, with large leaves. T his is one 
of a half-dozen species which Mr. 
Wilson found in China and intro- 
duced early in the present century 


of the shoots get killed and the natural 
form of the bush is impaired. A cool loam 
is the ideal soil and while they enjoy protec- 
tion from winds they do not tolerate with 
impunity overhead shade. In gardens their 
greatest use is as specimens or clumps on the 
edges of lawns where they should be given 
ample room to develop their proper shape. 
They are also well fitted for associating 
with herbaceous perennials in mixed bor- 
ders, and are very serviceable in foundation 
planting. The vigorous growing D. scabra 
and its varieties may be used to advantage 
in shrubberies and on the edge of wood- 
lands. 

With rare exceptions the flowers are 
scentless and the value of these plants is in 
abundant blossom and graceful habit of 
growth. Not subject to disease or insect 
pests of any sort, they are, where climate 
suits, among the most amenable of flower- 
ing shrubs. When grown in pots or tubs 
Deutzias are easily forced into bloom at 
any time from Christmas to Easter; in- 
deed, no shrubs are more accommodating 
in this respect. The old favorite D. gracilis 
is widely used for this purpose and with its 


(Continued on page 126) 
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The Miniature Narcisst Are the Most Suitable of All Flowering 


Bulbs for Rock Garden Planting 
LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


[' to be devoutly hoped and pressed upon by heart 
that and bumptious neighbors, d 





































parted ‘this life as quickly 
they conveniently could. On 
where there were rock garde: 


none is so altogether suitabl: have they lingered; and as th 


ind delightful. Perhaps it type of garden has but ver 

n exaggeration to say that they recently been generally recog- 
were ever really in our midst, nized as a perfectly practical 
ive in a very narrow sens and feasible delight over prac- 


tically all our broad Unite 

States, very few of the litt! 
Daffodils are now to be found 
among us. 

Of course the great Daffo- 
dils are shut out too by th 
plant quarantine but there 
seems a chance that a supply 
of these may be obtained for 
the coming generations; I do 


o little were they known in 


this country before the ban 
of the plant quarantine f ll, 
cutting us off trom these inno- 
cents and from many others. 
In prequarantine days, of 
course, here and there curious 


and venturesome gardeners 
sought out the miniature spe- 


cies of Narcissus; 


’ 


but, as a 


rock garden is the only safe not, however, hear of any 


and permanent home for them, 
(Left) Angel’s Tears is 
the name sometimes given 
to Narcissus triandus al- 
bus, graceful, pale and al- 
together dainty with its 
wand-like stems 


where this convenience did not 
exist the little wild things, 
frightened out of their wits 
by the great world of the gar- 


den, harried by hoe and spade 


A lovely form of triandus 
is Queen of Spain. It grows 


Variety WU P. Milner 


le of the fi te trum pet 


; for the rock garden ’ a high and about the 
lt is free-fhowering, third week in April opens 
reamy ite perianth a its fine butter-yellow trum- 


pet flowers 
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The Silver Jonquil, N. tenuior, 

is one of the daintiest of the 

tribe. It is a rush-leaved species 

and entirely appropriate in a 
rock garden 


effort being made in behalf of the 
small species. Seed of the various 
species is to be had after diligent 
search in foreign seed catalogs, and 
to raise them from seed is no great 
matter for those having the proper 
facilities. I wish I might inspire 
some great-hearted and _ skilful 
gardener to undertake the resur- 
rection of the little Daffodils for 
the many who would so warmly 
welcome their coming. 

These miniature species of Nar- 
cissus are found growing wild in 
woods and on mountain slopes of 
various parts of Europe and of 
North Africa. The Spanish Penin- 
sula is especially rich in this buried 
gold, many lovely kinds making 


(Center) Widely flaring trum- 
pets give their name to the 
Hoop-petticoat Daffodils. The 
one pictured is N. bulbocodium 
conspicuus, a yellow 


The latest of the race to flower 
is N. gracilis, fragrant and yel- 
low in color. In the New York 
region it remains in bloom until 


late in May 


their home in the Pyrenees; France 
boasts several species, as does Italy, 
and one kind, at least, is found in 
the neighborhood of Smyrna. The 
species from North Africa would 
not be hardy in the colder parts of 
our country, but they are most en- 
chanting for winter forcing. 
Perhaps those whose eyes are 
filled with the inflated proportions 
of such giants of the race as King 
Alfredand Madame Plemp would 
not see a great deal to make a fuss 
about in the pygmies. But any who 
care enough for exquisite small 
things to make a garden solely for 


their accommodation will rejoice 
in the little Daffies. They have the 
(Continued on page 122) 


(Left) Smallest of all is N. 
minimus, barely 3” high but 
perfect in form and color. It 
comes from Spain and is the 
earliest one to flower 
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1 peaceful garden, this, with not too much form evident and yet well planned. On one 
is the pergola with its terminal summer house of brick. 


The pool lies on the 





Tall trees afford a protecting background. It is the garden of Allen 


D. Williams at Uniontown, Pa. 
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Heuchera and Violas Here Mingle With A Fierce 


f Lanterns—Of the many 


i gem Feast 
flowers that have an airy grace Heu- 


ranked high indeed. Along 


in June their wiry stalks stretch unpromis- 


cheras may be 
ingly into the air. Then, of a sunny morn- 


ing, you come out to find them hung with 


—% 


bye lls 


cording to variety. Gazing at their fragile 


blood-red and pink and white, ac- 


beauty, I am reminded of a féte in Japan 


little hill 


a thousand lanterns, and 


when, darkness coming on, a 


town burst into 
men and boys went about the streets bearing 
long poles from which a half a dozen lan- 
terns winked and twinkled in the soft night 
air, So that week in June when the Heu- 
Wwe come to 


blossom have 


are In 


che ras 





Hatred and 4 Short Sentiment on Pigs 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


speak of as the Feast of Lanterns. 
Of Violas—Some flowers are like 


women who take their jewels out of the 
safe deposit box only on rare and stated 
occasions; others wear them all the time. 
If you want to see the jewels of some, you 
must be on hand at the right time. How 
much more gratifying are those that persist 
in flowering week after week and month 
after month! Such the Violas. From 
the earliest days of Spring to these hot hours 
of July a patch of Violas has flowered in 
my little rockery, clouds of yellow and 
pale blue and purple and the variegated 
tints of the Papilion. Never have they 
ceased radiating beauty. Another year, and 


are 





we shall have more of them. Cuttings will 
be rooted and seed sown, and next Spring 
the border edges will flash their colors in 
long ribbons, like a gay binding on a cur- 
tain! England and Scotland have long since 
appreciated the Viola. Why does not some 
enthusiastic specialist undertake to arouse 
interest in it here? Apart from Jersey Gem 
(which is all its name implies) we can re- 
call no Viola during recent years which 
has come from America. 

“Artistic Arrangements” and a Great 
Hatred—After judging at numerous flow- 
er shows this Spring I have acquired a fierce 
and devastating dislike for those “artistic 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Gledhills 


THE CANYON THAT 


IS ALWAYS GREEN 


Architectural in their slender regularity, calm with the 

beauty of simplicity, Cypresses rear lofty walls above 

the grotesque shapes of Prickly Pears. 
) 


VIEWS 


This, and the 

2 the two following pages, are in the garden 

of C. H. Ludington at Montecito, Cal. Lockwood 
de Forest, Jr., landscape architect 
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THE SKY FOR CANOPY 


WITH 


Spanish cross of wrought iron rises 
in silhouette against the background of 
stairway leads downward to the swimming pool shown 

Beyond, a towering Eucalyptus, 


on the Opposite page. 
f California, dominates the com- 


the tower a 


Characteristic tree 
| gives a note of informality 
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A deep blue pool whose color is 

repeated in the tile on the walls of 

. the bath-house harmonizes with the 

\ D U N a S éb O ‘ gray of the Olive trees on the right 
, h : and the green Live Oaks opposite 
them. A broad masonry spectators’ 

seat surrounds the entire pool 


A CALIFORNIA 


GARDEN 


Through a marble doorway a 
glimpse of the fountain brings 
motion and cool sound to supple- 
ment a composition of plaster and 
stone. An old Live Oak’s overhang- 
ing branches cast softening shadoz 

on the walls and across the court 
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Van Anda 


A RESIDENCE 


By the judicious combi- 
ation of diverse mate- 





rials into one harmo- 
nious design, the architect 
of this house has achieved 
r work of rare excel- 
lence. It is in the style of 
the manor houses of Eng- 

1d. Mr. C. W. South- 


wick, owner 


(Left) Because of the 
garage being a part of 
the house, much attention 
has been paid to the dec- 
orative treatment of its 
doors. Above the garage 
is a porch opening from 
the living room. Arthur 
W. Coote, architect of 
the residence 
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Constructed of Stucco, Bric 
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and Timber 
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The outstanding feature 
of the second floor oo} 
this residence is the 
spac ious master’s suite 
made up of bedroom, 
dressing room, sleeping 
porch and bath. Two 
other bedrooms, a den 
and three baths also are 
on this floor 


As the house is situated 
upon a slope some of the 
first floor rooms are sep- 
arated by two- or three- 
step stairways. The liv- 
ing room, narrowing at 
one end into a delightful 
alcove lighted by a huge 
casement window, is 
most interesting 
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Amemiya 
1 vigorous interior treatment, as shown Some time after the residence abowe 
in the room on the opposite page, carries was erected, another wing was added. 
indoors the rustic distinction which wen af . Although this wing may be seen at the 
aracterizes the exterior design. Built- ] H E H Q U S E left, it has been so designed as to con- 
in bookshelves and plastered walls pro- form with the manner of the house 
vide a background of informal dignit and is not apparently an additior 
ea Tt 
The fireplace wall gains interest through The new wing may be distinguished 
he use of an affixed mantel shelf and \ + a from the original house on the plans by 
ne of the old bird prints in color. The G R i W L, A R G K R a hatched outline. It contains a living 
fireplace itself is flanked by a pair of room and two bedrooms. The home 
{merican Empire lyre tables, each of of Reginald S. Willis, Great Neck, 
them surmounted by a color print N. Y. William F, Dominick, architect 
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HOUSE IN A SUBURBAN SETTING 
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Sempre So simple and livable is this 
- plan that one might adapt 
~ § 


it for houses both smalle 
than 


. 
: and larger 1 this. Ser- 
: vice rooms are in the ell; 
and the main wing affords 
‘ an easy, well-lighted and 


GARAGE 





well-ventilated location for 
hall, dining room and liv- 
y ing room, together with a 
— at el porch and a 


My 


long terrace 
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There is a beauty about this 
Pennsylvania ledge rock that 
lends itself to the facile 
hand the mason. Walls 
of this stone have rare color 
and texture. He re, m a 
closer view of the entrance 
court, we see how well it 
with the roof slates 

wood and stonework 


door trim 
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Reaching out from the house 
two low walls enclose the 
entrance court and make an 
architectural unit of the 
house and its grounds. From 
this viewpoint one can ap- 
preciate the beauty of th 
broken roof lines, the bulk 
of the chimneys, and the mass 
of various units combined 
to make the ensemble 
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Main Cabin 
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Because of the site—a hillside facing 
a creek—the camp was laid out in 
three parts, a main block containing 
living room, bedroom and kitchen 
with a bedroom wing at each end. 
From the broad front porch stone 
ramps lead down to the levels of 
the wings 
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In the midst of a large tract in the Bear Creek Vallev, 
thirty miles west of Denver, near the foot of Mount 
Evans, is set this stone cabin, 


Stone found on the place was used for walls, and the 
roof is of peeled native Spruce timbers, with boards 


hich is the summer covering these, and finally, several inches of soil in 


place of George E. Cranmer which are sown wild flowers 
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le searching out the person respon- 
sible for the Greek Revival, the 
eve ‘lights on Nicholas Biddle of Phila- 
delphia. He was the Otto Kahn of his 
day: the early 19th Century’s important 
financier, its most persistent patron of 
addition he 


was Ssur- 


His 


social eminence, his culture, his skill as 


the arts. But in 


rounded with a certain glamor. 
in orator, the fact that he was the pub- 
lisher of our first intellectual periodical, 
his high position in national affairs as 
United States Bank, 


had all helped to place him on a pedestal. 


president of the 


Indeed, he was looked upon as an oracle. 

And just as the twenties were merg- 
delivered the 
“two 


ing into the thirties, he 
ultimatum that 
ereat truths in the world: the Bible and 
Greek architecture’. After that it 
no wonder his public, already aware of 
the first, should take the 
much to heart. It helped matters, too, 
that he who did 
not take it out in talking. His own house 

“ Andalusia’”’, Dela- 


was physical proof of his fine 


there were but 


was 


sec ond very 


was the sort of man 


high above the 
ware 
enthusiasm. No house of the period was 
more Greek than that one in which lived 
the period’s protagonist. And so familiar 
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Nicholas 


{ merican 


1786-1844, an 


Biddle, 


financier 


; 
who after a 
visit to Greece became so enamored 

f Gree k 


erted his great influence toward its 


architecture that he ex- 


use in 1 merica 


HOW THE 
GREEK REVIVAL 
BEGAN 


RICHARD H. PRATT 











James Stuart, above, was an 18th 
Century English architect who be- 
came intensely interested in the 
architecture of Greece. He adopted 
its style in his own work and wrote 
many books telling of its beauty 


did it become by reason of its owner’s 
fame, that it served as an inspiration for 
what grew to be an interesting and over- 
whelming fashion—a fashion that swept 
certain sections of the country so thor- 
oughly that every house of whatsoever 
size was fronted with a portico or sur- 
rounded by a colonnade. 

Biddle was scholar enough, and suffi- 
ciently wealthy, to give his “Andalusia” 
a more or less authentic Athenian splen 
dor. ‘'wenty five years before his re- 
modeling had given to the old homestead 
its so strictly Grecian aspect he had satis- 
fied “‘an ardent desire to visit Greece.” 
From there he had written that “the 
‘Temple of Theseus is the most perfect 
building to be seen at Athens;” and 
when the time came for him to enlarge 
his house it was not strange that he 
should have chosen for his model that 
same temple which had thrilled him so 
in 1806. 

But his admirers were not so for- 
tunate as he. Few, if any, of them had 
ever been to Greece; or, granting that 
privilege, would have had the inclina- 
tion or the means to do as he had been 
able to do with his knowledge, money 
and enthusiasm. Yet the houses of the 
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period do show that the public entered 
into the spirit of the thing with zest, if 
not with any high degree of understanding 
as to what it was all about. That able editor, 
Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, 
wrote in retrospect in 1850 (by which time 
the “Greek” urge had been supplanted by 
one equally ardent for “Gothic” architec- 
ture) that the people, under the spell of 
Biddle’s example, were putting “‘the Grecian 
portico on everything they built, whether it 
were a church, a bank, a dwelling-house, a 
postoffice, a city hall, or a hen coop.” And it 
was perhaps just this reckless, rather bewil- 
dered attitude which made the Greek Re- 
vival so charmingly naive. 

It is a pity we cannot say, simply for 
sentiment’s sake, that the Temple of 
Theseus wing at “Andalusia”, done in 1834 
was the first Greek Revival house in Amer- 
ica. For, sentimentally, it was. Actually, it 
had several predecessors. For instance, there 
s “Arlington”, built in 1825, which stands, 
with its swollen Doric portico, on a hill 
beside the Potomac, overlooking Washing- 
ton. And there are, among other earlier 
examples, the Hillhouse and Skinner 
houses in New Haven; the Bowers house 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, and the 


Russell house in Middletown, Connecticut. 

















This building, the temple of Theseus at 
Athens, so impressed Nicholas Biddle 
that upon his return to Philadelphia he 
remodeled his own house after its man- 
ner and became the country’s greatest 


proponent of the Classic Greek style 
“Arlington”, however, is not “pure”. Its 


exaggerated proportions throw it out of the 
period’s mood. Besides, it was designed by 
an Englishman, George Hadfield. Perhaps 
it should be eliminated. But the others are 
authentic Greek Revival types and do ante- 
date “Andalusia” by a year or two. They 
were the work of those enterprising and 
entertaining Greek Revivalists: Ithiel 
Town and Alexander Jackson Davis; 
though some authorities who have given the 
matter closer attention claim the Russell 
house for David Hoadley. Yet of what 
little consequence are dates! They are al- 
ways turning up to confuse an amusing 
theory. On the other hand, they help to 
prove that one of the most impressive Greek 
Revival establishments in the country was 
inspired by “Andalusia”; for it was in 
1835 that James Coles Bruce, after having 
been deeply moved by Mr. Biddle’s dwell- 
ing, built “Berry Hill” in Halifax County, 
Virginia. And here was in a way the ulti- 
mate, if it failed to be the most profound, 
effort of the period—a translation of the 








a main house with 


Parthenon idea itself; 
an eight-columned portico (a mere detail 
that made the building broader than it was 
long), and a further feature of four por- 
ticoed dependencies flanking the broad ap- 


proach to the principal structure. The whole 
was done in white painted woodwork, and 
still stands as evidence of its own reality. 

These houses were the highlights of the 
period’s opening. ‘They mark auspiciously 
the beginning of a singular epoch in 
American architecture. A little less than 
twenty five years later, when Houghton 
Butler and Son, and a man named Gladen, 
put up for Mr. St. Clair Bean, at Concord, 
Michigan, a house which seemed to re- 
semble a tiny Greek temple, the Greek 
Revival may be said to have come to a 
close. For this was the last recorded monu- 
ment in an eccentric movement that was 
already being disturbed by the new en- 
thusiasm for Ruskin, “Gothic”, and the 
Rural Essays of A. G. Downing. While it 
lasted it was a period dreamlike and pre- 
cious; a period which the reader can find 
more thoroughly examined in Fiske Kim- 
ball’s book, and w holeheartedly eulogized 
in Howard Major’s The Domestic. Archi- 
tecture of the Early American Republic. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Some Practical Suggestions in Regard to the Correct Methods 


XN the floor plays an essential part 
in a room’s decorative sche me, 
it is imperative that this feature be 
carpeted or rugged in a correct man- 
ner. For no matter how beautiful or 
costly the walls, furniture or hang- 
ings may be, unless the floor cover- 
ings are of equal distinction, the 
room will present a disordered ap- 
pearance that is contrary to the 
accept d tenets of decoration. 

There are two approved methods 
of carpeting a floor. It can be cov- 
ered entirely, or rugs may be used. 
While both these treatments are cor- 
rect, care should be taken to select 
the way best suited to the room. 
Irregular shaped rooms and rooms 
that are L-shaped should be entirely 
carpeted, If rugs are used, it is 
essential to have the proper propor- 
tion of floor margin all about. 

When considering rugs made of 
seamed or seamless ¢ irpets, with or 
without borders, the following rules 
should be observed. For every foot 
of width to the room, there should 
be allowed a floor margin of from 
one-half to one inch. For example: 
if a room is fifteen feet wide, the 
floor margin on the sides should be 
seven and one-half inches to fifteen 
inches, and, in every instance, the 
margins on the ends should be in the 
same proportion as on the sides. 
Therefore, a room fifteen feet by 
twenty-one feet should have a rug 
thirteen feet, six inches by nineteen 
feet, six inches, leaving a margin 
one foot, six inches by one foot, six 
inches, ‘The margin in this case is 
nine inches on each side. 

Let us assume that the room is the 
shape as represented in figure 1. 
The rug should be cut and fitted 
flush to the jogs to prevent making 
them too pronounced in the room. If 
the rug has a border, it would be 
well to get a smaller size so as to 
clear the jogs, as shown in figure 2. 

‘Two floor treatments for a room 
with a fireplace are shown in figures 
3 and 4, In sketch 3 there is a mar- 
gin of approximately twelve inches 
all around, with the rug cut and 
fitted flush to the hearth line. ‘This 
is the correct method of rugging a 
room with a fireplace. Figure 4 


of Covering Floors with Rugs or Carpets 
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No. 2 12" 
Diagram Number 1. shows a rug cut 
and fitted flush with the corner jogs. 
With a bordered rug, use a smaller size 
to clear the jogs, as shown in figure 











Noa. 3 














When there is a fireplace, the rugs should 
be cut and fitted flush to the hearth line. 
See figure The use of a smaller rug 
(figure 4) leaves an uneven floor margin 


shows the same room with a smalle: 
rug, leaving a margin of approxi- 
mately nine inches on three sides 
and two feet on the fireplace side. 
Here the rug is not cut to fit the 
hearth. This is the wrong method 


although it is used in a great many 


instances for economy’s sake. Car- 
peted in this way there are two feet 
of margin on the fireplace side as 
compared with nine inches on the 
other three sides. These proportions 
are wrong, giving an unbalanced 
and disordered look to the entire 
floor spacé of the room. 

Before ordering rugs or carpets 
each room should be accurately mea- 
sured and all the various jogs, 
curves, floor registers, etc. must be 
considered. Connecting rooms should 
be carpeted as one. That is to say, 
the carpet should run right through 
without a seam. Should there be a 
wood saddle between the connecting 
rooms, it must always be taken out. 

In covering floors all over, 
whether with seamed or seamless 
carpet, the carpet should be brought 
in between the doorways, with th« 
seam in the center, as shown by 
figure 5. When carpeting a room 
which has a connecting hall, the car- 
pet should extend to the line of th 
hall. Figure 6 illustrates this method. 

Halls and stairs need special care 
in carpeting if they are to present a 
trim, well-ordered appearance. A 
very common type of stair and hall 
is the L shape. Note the proper way 
to lay a runner, as per figure 7. It 
will be observed that the carpet is 
carried right up to the platform in 
one piece, the proportion of margin 
on the landing corresponding with 
the margins on the stairs. The two 
carpets butt together where the stair- 
way turns. Butting means the seam 
is on a straight line in contrast to 
mitering, which brings the seam on 
a bias or angle. 

Never miter a carpet unless it is 
absolutely necessary. Note the differ- 
ence between mitering and butting, 
as shown in figure 8. When miter- 
ing is done, three-quarters of a yard 
more of carpet is used than if the 
fabric is butted, with the added dis- 
advantage of the seam running on 
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the bias. The seaming of any carpet on the 
bias in the way by which mitering is done 
makes it necessary to strap the back. By 
this method the carpet is certain to bulge at 
the seam, and consequently will very soon 
show signs of wear. Butting preserves the 
life of the carpet in addition to presenting 
a much neater appearance. 

On stairways that are straight, with one 
turn and a platform, butting is the best 
method. On curved, spiral or semi-circular 
stairways, the only proper way to lay a 
carpet is to cut, fit and bind and lay each 
step individually, with the exception of the 
straight steps. Always finish the carpet 
under the nosing of the top step unless the 
same carpet is to be used in the hall or is 
to be butted to the hall runner. In every 
instance, hand-bind the carpet. 

When laying runners in halls, always 
run them flush to the saddle of the door- 
ways and try to keep the floor margins 
small, bearing in mind my rule for pro- 
portions. If a narrow hall is to be covered 
all over with a twenty-seven inch or thirty- 
six inch carpet, never have the carpet laid 
with a seam in its center. One strip of the 
carpet ought to be laid in the center, with 
a piece at each (See figure 9). 
Never let a carpet in a hall, irrespective of 
the length of the hall, It should 
always be fastened to the floor in some 
manner and, in every instance, a 
quality lining should be used. When using 
seamed try to 
prevent having seams at places where the 
traffic is known to be heaviest. 

There are several ways of fastening 
carpets—tacking, visible pins and sockets, 
or invisible pins and sockets. In some cases 
a special lining can be sewn on the under 
corners of the rug to keep it from slipping. 

When fastening carpets on stairs, 


side. 
lie iia 
good 


or seamless carpets, always 


one 
may choose between tacking, visible or in- 
visible rods, or rods and rings. One should 
always be careful to use stair pads of from 
two to two-and-a-half inches narrower 
than the carpet itself. On the plat- 
forms always use good quality lining. Car- 
pets laid correctly are never turned under, 
inasmuch as this method leaves an irregular 
ridge at the ends. Axminsters and chenille 
carpets should be bound by hand, never by 
machine. Other grades of carpets can be 
bound by machine, but hand binding is pref- 
erable even for the cheaper grade of carpet. 

Carpets or rugs when properly laid are 
among the most important features of 
every room. A careful consideration of 
proportions will add immeasurably to the 
general appearance of the floor, while 
correct methods of laying not only improve 
the appearance but go far towards pro- 
longing the life of the carpet. 

The vogue of wall paper and figured 
furniture coverings is mainly responsible 
for the present popularity of the plain-tone 
carpet. With patterned walls and furniture 
covered in ‘textiles of prominent design, a 
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In carpeting floors entirely, the carpet 
should be brought in between the door- 
way, seam in center. When a hallway 
connects, carry the carpet to the line of 
the hall, Figures above show these methods 











On an L-shaped stairway, the runner 
should be carried up over the platform, 
leaving the same proportion of margin 
on the landing as is left upon the treads 


























In seaming carpets, two methods are 
used, Note the difference in mitering 
and butting. (Right) Butting adds to the 
life of a carpet and looks better 
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If a narrow hall is to be covered all 

over with a 27 or 36 inch carpet, never 

lay the carpet with a central seam. 

Lay one strip in the center with seams 
at the sides 
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plain floor covering is essential if the room 
is to retain an appearance of balance and 
proportion. For while figured rugs or car- 
pets are frequently seen in connection with 
papered walls, the use of both wall paper 
and patterned fabrics in the same interior 
requires a plain covering on the floor as a 
foil for all the design motifs to be found 
elsewhere in the room, 

The popularity of the plain-tone floor 
covering has resulted in a number of new 
shades. Formerly decorators were content 
to use the inoffensive taupe and tan tones 
with almost any scheme of decoration, 
relying on the walls and furniture to give 
the room its needed color notes. Now, 
ever, owing to the constantly increasing 
interest in color, the floor comes in for its 
share of attention, with the result that the 
majority of rooms decorated in the past 
few years reveal colorful floors. 

The shades in plain Wilton or Axminster 
carpeting most in demand are green tones 
—soft moss green, blue-green and the del- 
icate gray-green effects. Bottle green has 
also returned to favor and with the grow-= 
ing popularity of modernist decoration we 
shall undoubtedly see a demand for the 
jade and bright green shades. Other colors 
in high favor just now are copper rose,— 
a deep pink tone with a slight henna cast— 
amethyst, forsythia, antique blue, ashes of 
roses, henna and a deep lacquer red. Egg- 
plant tone, while not new, continues to be 
extremely popular, decorators finding it 
delightfully adaptable. It makes an ex- 
ceptionally successful floor covering in a 
room featuring peach colored hangings and 
pale blue walls. 

Another interesting development in floor 
coverings is the revival of the carpet pat- 
terned in old-fashioned chintz designs. 
This type of carpet or rug is especially 
adapted to large living rooms or dining 
rooms in country houses—interiors that 
need considerable design in their furnish- 
ings to give them an inv iting, lived-in look. 
One delightful pattern in a carpet of this 
character has a rusty black ground sprinkled 
with dull purple and blue-green _posies. 
Another has pink and yellow flowers on a 
blue-green surface, while still a third shows 
vari-colored flowers on a tan background. 

Equally arresting in the realm of figured 
floor coverings are the modern hand-tufted 
rugs in designs copied from old Spanish 
coverlets. Owing to the continued interest 
in Spanish decoration, particularly in the 
South and West, this type of rug is in con- 
siderable demand. The colors are vigorous 
and the designs unusually decorative. The 
predominant colors are red and yellow, 
with an occasional note of bright green. 
Black figures prominently in the pattern 
as does also a deep, clear blue. In a Spanish 
or Italian type interior, or a room furnished 
with early English pieces, this kind of rug, 
with its naive patterns and brilliant colors, 
makes an appropriate floor covering. 


how- 
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Chintz in a cool flower design in rose and green covers the walls 
of this commodious linen closet. The woodwork is painted a 
soft green tone and the mirrored doors above the shelves are 
lecorated with painted motifs inspired by the chintz. Rose taffeta, 
scalloped and ruffled at the edge, covers the shelves. The closet 
is in the New York residence of Mrs. Herbert Martin. Mrs. 


George Herzog was the decorator 
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LINEN CLOSETS 
INSIDE 


AND OUT 


The woodwork of the linen cup- 
board shown below is painted old 
ivory, striped and decorated in two 
shades of Directoire pink. To ac- 
centuate this delicate color note, 
ivory glazed chintz with a latticed 
ribbon design in tones of pink is 
used behind the glass doors. Irene 
Sidley was the decorator 
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KITCHEN 


Here, as in the kit- 
hen, the floor is black 
and gray linoleum, 
the tiled wainscot a 
light coffee shade, and 
the walls and ceiling 
cream color. One side 
of the pantry ts com- 
pletely lined with cup- 
boards and dressers of 
enamelled steel 
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The photographs on 
this page show excel- 
lent and very modern 
equipment for a kit- 
chenand pantry.Walls 
are tiled and cabinets 
and tables are en- 
ameled steel. Richard 
H. Marr, architect. 
Equipment by Janes 
& Kirtland 
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This new cream 


hip heat 
Regs or whips cream with- 
out splattering one’s clothe 

The glass bowl i 
'% inches hieh and hold 


three pints, Lewis & Conver 
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evestion for an unusual 








SOM PMMA 


kitchen wall cabinet. On the 
d est shelf is a Mexican 
basket m olor fed as a 


flower pot, From Mrs. Paine 
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Above is a kitchen clock, 
finished in a cool gray 
enamel, and containing an 
alarm to remind when it’s 
time to take food off the 
Lewis @& Conger 


stove, 


The small French earthen- 
avare jars at the left may 
be used for marmalade, spices, 
etc. They come in four 
sizes, the tallest is five inches 
high. The Bazar Francais 


Photographed below are 
shallow baking dishes of 
brown and white French fire- 
proof earthenware. These 
range from4 V2” to9”. Round 


or oval, Bazar Frangais 
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ifter the strings have been 
completely removed by the 
shar p-bladed device at the 
right, below, the cutter at 
the left divides the tedious 

g bean into the proper 
lengths for cooking. From 
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The decorative kitchen wall 
treatment suggested by the 
sketch at the left consists of 
a panel of colorful tiles used 
as a background fora French 
provincial cupboard. The 
pot rack is finished with a 
gingham flounce 





French earthenware is a 
pleasing variation from the 
customary porcelain and 
aluminum. (Below) A 4 
inch deep butter jar, a mar- 
mite pot, and a cookie or 
pickle jar, 8 inches high. 
The Bazar Francais 











(Below) This washable, sunproof 
cotton print, with its colorful 





N cross-stitch pattern, would make N 
. delightful kitchen curtains. It has N 


a cream ground and figures in 
strong, peasant coloring, 36 inches 
wide. The Chintz Shop 
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Below are paper and oilcloth trimmings 

for kitchen shelves. Immediately below is 

paper shelving in a graceful drapery pat- 

tern in red, green, lavender, blue or yellow 

with white. Wanamaker. The material at 

the bottom is colored oilcloth, with 
braid. Mrs. George Herzog 
















The shelf paper below has a polka dot 

pattern and prim flower pots in cream on a 

scarlet, green, lavender, blue or yellow 

ground. Wanamaker. Below is figured oil- 

cloth trimming with pink and green flow- 

ers and a scalloped border bound in green 
tape. Mrs. George Herzog 
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“Hot, dry we 

‘ in favorable t« 
depredations of tl 
red epider, enemy f 
many plante Cine 
remedy for him i 
strona epra of cold 
wpplied under 
the foliage 


water 


| 4 While the Straw 

berry plants are 
a aden. out ruaners 
it ie advigable to sink 
pote under the root 
ima portions of the 
stems #0 as to secure 
plants for next 
ears bearing 


a ine 


1 Fruit trees which 
are bearing heavy 
crops not infrequent 
ly suffer broken 
branches unless sup 
porte are provided 
Stout poles strate 
gically placed will 
serve the purpos« 


28 If your order for 
™ bulbs for fall 
planting te not al 
ready in, better send 
it at ence. There is 
1 heavy demand for 
plant material and 
late orders May mean 
disappointment 
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( maintaining the 
egetable garden in 
leurmmer. It holds 

check, con 


weeda in 


plants in the 


» The 
5 border 


perennial 
ind indeed, in the 
nnual plantings as 
el-—will remain 
longer in blossom if 
they are not allowed 
develop and ripen 


ceeds 


1 5 Evergreens can 
~ be transplanted 
now with goodchances 
of success. After they 
have been set, soak 
them with water, 
spray the tops, and 
keep them from dry 
ing for a month 


>) Irises can be di 
~~ vided, transplant 
edorsetoutiresh now 
In planting the Ger 


manica varieties place 
the rhizomes just at 
the ground level, 


with the true 
deeper down 


roots 


18) Plans for fall 
~~” planting ought to 
be made well in ad- 
vance of doing the 
actual work. Such 
procedure results in 
1 less rushed job and 
hence in more satis- 
factory final results. 
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French botanist and doctor, 
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Medicine, 


leader. He 
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fitted to the 


gardener’s labors is if 
for all his tasks in 
Middle 





States, to s 





for every one hundred miles north or 
south there is made a difference of from five 
even days later or earlier in operations. 

















available for the whole country The dates given are for an average season 
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IUESD. AY | WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY | FRIDAY SATURDAY 

> A mulch of leaves | 3A top-dressing of 4 Evergreens of va- 5 All flowersintended ( The Raspber 
“or litter placed | finely ground bone | rious kinds that “for jars and vases ) plants may be g& 

uound the Lilies will | meal or pulverized have been sheared to ought to be cut in the over with the pruni 
help keep the hot sheep manure applied | formal shape should early morning before shears aS soon as t ‘ 
sun's influence away now to the soil around receive their final the hot sun _ has crop is past. All cans 
from their roots and the Delphiniums will chpping for the sea- reached them. Han- which have bor 
thereby benefit the show worth-while re son. Their growth died thus they will should be cut off 

lants. Most Lilies sults in better au from now on will last much better than the ground line a A 
like a fairly cool soil. tumn flowering be slight. they would otherwise. the new ones ti } 

+ 4 

9) This is the time of 10 When the tops of 1 1 Gladioli, especi 2 When the Musk- 1 3 Don't forget t 

year when the the Onions turn ally the taller- +“ melons attain fair the rock garden, 
birds’ natural supply vellow the crop should growing varieties, oft- size it is a good idea as well as the regular 
of drinking water be pulled out and left en are benefited by to insert a bit of border, will welco: 
usually runs low, By in the sun for a few staking. This is really board under each one a good watering d 
the same token it is days to cure. Then necessary to prevent so as to keep it clear ing a dry spell. Apply 
the season to be sure the tops may be re damage in windy lo- of the ground and the liquid slowly so as 
that your bird-bath moved and the bulbs cations. Use one stake allow it to ripen even- to obviate washouts 
is refilled every day stored away. to each bulb. ly without rotting. on the slopes. - 

| 
— } ———— 

1¢ The suckers 1 ~ Seeds of Spinach 1 The lawn ought 19! Narcissus plant- 20 Do not make the 

Iwhich tend to and Radish for not to be closely ings that have mistake of cut 


form along the lower 
parts of the Corn 
stalks are unproduc 
tive and merely sap 
the plants’ strength, 
Better pull them off 
before they get large. 


mown in hot weather, 
lest the grass roots 
be burned by expos- 
ure to too much sun. 


the fall crops may 
be planted now, and 
another sowing made 
toward the end of the 





3 If Tomato seed is 
~~ sown now in flats 
in a coldframe you 
should have plants 
ready for the green 
house by the time 
frost comes They 
ought to yield a crop 
by Christmas 





become overcrowded 
may be dug up now, 
the bulbs sorted and 
replanted about the 





ing down the Peony 

toliage, for its pres- 3 
ence throughout the ‘ 
summer is necessary ‘ 





its foliage a thorough 
sprinkling with a 
strong brine solution. 
Choose the morning 
of a clear day for this 
wor 


winter use, and of 
course the greenhouse 

itself, ought to be 
carefully looked over 
now and put in 
good condition. 


ally improved for use 
next year by planting 
them now with Rye, 
Clover or other 
cover crop to be 
plowed under later 


month. There is a And it is advisable to middle of September. to the future welfare 

chance, too, for let the clippings re They will bloom nor- of the plants. Leave 

Beans planted now. main as protection. mally next year. it until killed by frost. ‘i 
74 All hotbed and < It will do a lot Vacant spaces in This * 2 good Fc 
24% coldframe sash 25 to discourage 26 the garden can be 27 time ed 

intended for fall and Poison Ivy if you give enric oy and gener- lawns, tg even 


though the weather 
may be dry, watering 
can be kept up until 
the September rains 
come. Early fall is a 
good growing season 





3() The mulches of 
Pine needles or 
Oak leaves around 
the Rhododendrons, 
Laurels, Azaleas and 
other acid-loving 
plants probably will 
need renewing before 
cold weather. 





318 Good potting soil 

an absolute 
esse ntial ter a suc- 
cessful garden indoors 


this coming winter. 
It is not a bit too 
early to begin pre- 


paring and storing it 
away under cover. 
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honor- 


was born at Dreux, 
the De partment d’ Eure-et-Loir, 1774 


Academy 
a noted scientific 
in An English Iris expert 


have 


When we were idlers with the loitering rills, 

The need of human love we little noted: 

Our love was nature; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 

To sweet accord subdued our wa 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
wisely doting, ask’d not 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 


yward wills: 


why it doted, 


Hartley Coleridge 





Grorce YeLp, V. M. H. 
whose achievements 


won him the Foster Memorial plaque 


and the coveted Victoria Medal of Honor 


from the Royal Horticultural Society 


of American 





FREDERICK R. NEWBOLD 
As secretary-treasurer of the 
York Horticultural Society Mr. New- 
bold is prominent in its councils and 
does his full share inthe furtherance 
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Rich vegetable nutriment in this 


delicio 


It is a wise mother who serves good 
pea soup as a regular dish on her table, 
not only for the sake of her children but 
for every one in the family. 

Campbell’s Pea Soup is pure, rich, 
wholesome vegetable food—the kind of 
food that contributes so much to rosy, 
vigorous health. Sweet delicious peas 
are blended by Campbell’s in a smooth 
puree, with golden country butter and 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN 


x “a 











us Pea Soup! 


delicate seasoning. A soup that mothers 
can trust for its strict quality and that 
all enjoy for its appealing pea flavor. 
Especially attractive prepared as Cream 
of Pea Soup according to the simple 
directions on the label. . 

_ Here is a soup that betrays its origin 
at the very first taste, for it has the un- 
mistakable touch of the French chefs— 





in Campbell’s Kitchens. 12 cents a can. 
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RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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Now itcan be studied. 
distinguished residence-apartment 
building at Fifth Avenue and 59th 


Street . The Sherry-Netherland A 
tall, exquisite tower, reaching higher than any 
residence-building has ever reached before. Central 

Park becomes a garden panorama; Fifth Avenue a fasci- 
nating ribbon. This lofty dwelling is more than a place 
to live; it is a way of living. All service is supplied by 
Sherry. Food is prepared in Sherry kitchens and served 
at your own table. Butlers, valets, maids, laundresses 
—all are trained in the Sherry tradition. They can be 
trusted with your treasures —and with your prestige 

. Economically, the plan is sound. No investment in 
service quarters and kitchens. No wages paid while 
you are away; no food, light and breakage bills running 
up. No servants to engage; none to manage. October 
occupancy. Apply to renting office, wis epee 
Corporation, telephone Regent 7272. 


Cle SHERRY - NETHERIAN D 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
New York 


House 
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A Duncan Phyfe lyre-end sofa, showing distinct evidences of 
the French Directoire influence. From the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York City 
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But England was the 
previous American 
now 


source of our 
styles: that 
abruptly cease to be our 
or does it partially con- 
its influence? And if the latter 
be true, to what degree does that in- 
differ from the French? 

It is perhaps not generally realized 
that about the middle of the 18th 
Century French was the language of 
the of England and that in 
manners as well as in costume the 
effect of Parisian fashion was enor- 
mous then and through the latter half 


does 

ource 
inspiration, 
tinue 


fluence 


court 


of the century and the beginning of 
the 19th. The English furniture of 


the period is usually denominated “late 
Sheraton” or “late Georgian”, and 
while, naturally, many features of 
Sheraton’s early style continued, that 
style was almost metamorphosed by 
this new French influence. As early 
as January, 1793, Sheraton publishes 


a plate of “A Dining Parlour in imita- 


tion of the Prince of Wales’s” and in 
that of the Prince says: 
“The chairs are of mahogany, made 
in the style of the French, with broad 
top rails hanging over each back foot” 
(as in the second French chair in the 
series of four tracings) ; “the legs are 
turned, and the seats covered with red 
leather. I could not shew the curtains 
of each without 
but they the 


describing 


window 
are of 


confusion, 
French kind.” 


From then onward the various features 
and Empire 


of the Directoire styles 


HRA 


m page 62) 


were quickly 
they made 
were always 


adopted in England 
their appearance. Th: 
adaptations as well 
adoptions, and especially in one dir 
tion. For once London mo 
luxurious than Paris: the ideal 
Spartan republican simplicity h 
seized upon France, while Englan 
held to all the luxury and comfort 
of its pleasure-loving 18th Century 
So we find in some pieces of the Con- 
sulate style in France a rigidity that 
provoked from Roederer in 1802 tl 
expression: “I wish furniture made 
for me: I do not wish to remake my- 
self for my furniture.” A rigidity as 
regards color was also setting in, and 
as in England a “full palette” was 
employed, the difference in this re- 
spect, though not in style, was more 
marked in the field of decoration than 
it was in furniture. 

The difficulty in determining just 
how much American Directoire furni- 
ture owes its inspiration directly to 
France and how much to France dy 
way of England will now be realized. 
It is a very interesting point, from 
its bearing on sociology as well as on 
furniture and decoration. 

There has been much uncertainty as 
to the manner in which our crafts- 
men secured French patterns from 
which to work, as it is not likely that 
there was much direct importation of 
the furniture itself and the use of those 

(Continued on page 100) 
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1 deep-end sideboard, as made by Duncan Phyfe in New York 


of the last 


the beginning 


century. 
Charles Wools 
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America and old Spain 


the exclusive SEVILLE in Sterling 


In its slim, vibrant grace, its 
touch of Spanish distinction, 
this newest pattern in Towle 
Sterling Silver, the sEvILg, 1s 
altogether of today’s America! 

See, for example, the smooth curve of 

shoulder in this spoon, and the finely 

arching crest. In these two re- 
spects alone isn’t the sEVILLE 
refreshingly different from every 
other pattern 
Then notice the slender, graceful panel. 


you have seen? ! 
We believe that only long traditions of 
silver craftsmanship could 
_ produce this effect of almost 
feminine loveliness—deftly 
shaping those unique 
rounded mouldings, boldly deepening 
those long shadow lines. Towle tradi- 
tions are long traditions—they date in 
an unbroken line from William Moulton 

and old Newburyport of 1690. 

The sEvILLe pattern has simplicity— 
with no loss of delicate beauty. We hope 
you will seek the opportunity to turn 





this spoon between your fingers and 
watch the light play on the ornament. 

Exquisite as filigree, this 
nif rare motif was inspired by 
the wrought metal design 
on one of those old Spanish 
chests called vargueto (var- 
gayn-yo). In its Towle set- 
ting of Sterling Silver it becomes a 
jewel of loveliness. 

We so strongly desire all those who 
appreciate beauty to know the connois- 
seur’s delight in fine Sterling that we 
have prepared a charming little 24-page 
volume filled with silver information, 
called ‘‘The Book of Solid Silver.’’ Its 
retail price is $1.00. If you are really 
interested we shall see that 
you receive a copy without qx) 
charge through your jeweler. | | 
There is a coupon below for 
your convenience. 

THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 


Newburyport, Massachusetts 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING 


GUILD OF 


SILVERSMITHS’ 
AMERICA 





And here 


D' ORLEANS VIRGINIA CARVEL 


MARY CHILTON 


are seven other lovely TOWLE Sterling patterns 


LA FAYETTE LOUIS XIV LADY CONSTANCE LADY MARY 
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THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS, Newburyport, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of 
The Book of Solid Silver 


SOWLE 


Sterling Silver Exclusively 
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© THE Italian Renaissance we look 

more than ever today for inspiration in 

art and decoration. Particularly is this 

true of textiles. For that was the 
Golden Age of weaving. 

In Fortuny Fabrics many of the rarer examples 
of the mediaeval weaver’s art live again. By his 
unique process Mariano Fortuny has re-created not 
alone the designs but even the delicate shadings 
that age has imparted to the originals. 

Wherever you would use an old Florentine 
Brocade or damask, or a rich Genoese velvet, 
there you may use a Fortuny Fabric with full 
assurance of achieving a charming effect. 

Although hand-made and imported from 
Venice they cost no more than some domestic 
fabrics. Any decorator will gladly show you 
samples of various designs and colorings—or pos- 
sibly a complete panel—and quote prices. 


FORGUNY 


of VENICE 
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A Duncan Phyfe curule chair, from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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styles here was widespread. The fol- origins is illuminating. I have con- 
lowing is one of the possibilities: sulted two of the most experienced 


Throughout this and succeeding and discriminating of our dealers, one 
periods were published in Paris fine in New York and the other in Phila- 
illustrated magazines now regarded in delphia, and both agree in saying that 
France as indispensable to a study of the Grecian sofa was made in B 
the modes of those years. These con- more or the South. It is of unn 
tained illustrations not only of cos-  takable French form, though this form 
tumes, of carriages—and how the was also copied in England. 

The very beautiful sofa with 
but of wall papers, of furniture, of flared arms and back, eharacteristic 
textiles, and the like. Some of these of the Directoire sofas of this type, 





parvenues did love those carriages! 


magazines and periodicals may easily was made in Philadelphia and is still 
have reached America. to be found there. 

A collection of the furniture plates The bedstead and the curule chair 
was issued, probably not a great many are by Duncan Phyfe of New York. 
years ago, in Paris, in an undated’ As early as the later years of Louis 
handsome quarto volume entitled XVI the end-posts of some settee 
“Meubles et Objets de Gout, 1796- were uprights turned over at the top. 


1830”, and from this I have made During the Revolutionary period, beds 
tracings of a few chair-backs. We of which Phyfe’s was almost a copy, 
shall soon see how these styles were were made with the tops voluted. For 





used in American design. this volute Phyfe has substituted the 
As to English sources, it is well American eagle. A tracing of one 
known that our craftsmen were much — end of a French bed is shown. 
indebted to Ackermann’s Repository, Whenever the strictly Classic in- 
an illustrated magazine that had con- fluence seizes upon humanity we shall 
siderable circulation and wide in- see the ancient curule chair occurring 
fluence here. Files of this journal are as one of its early manifestations. It 
still accessible in some of our impor- was so in the Renaissance period, and 
tant libraries. But in this article the in the volume previously referred to 
few line cuts are of existing English several examples of stools and chairs 
furniture of the period in the hands appear in the Consulate section. It was 
of London dealers. promptly adopted by Thomas Shera- 


At least four of the piecesof Ameri- ton and appears in his “Cabinet Dic- 
can furniture here illustrated are, I tionary” of 1803. The back of Dun- 
think, indisputably direct from French can Phyfe’s curule chair is Frencl 
and the geography of their (Continued on page 102) 





sources 





This American Directoire sofa was made by a Philadelphia cabinet- 
maker in the Federal Era. It is now upon exhibition in the 
Pennsylvania Museum 
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Prope these days know how to live a 
leisurely, gracious life in the country 
.. « Fine estates in the Berkshires and 


CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 




































famous hotels of America, appreciate the 


merits of Cannon towels. They know 
that the good looks and the luxurious- - 





at Newport, in the Adirondacks and 
Maine, many delightful places every- 
where, testify to a keen appreciation and enjoyment of 
sports, congenial company, and comfort. 

The mistress of a really well-equipped modern country 
house is concerned with every particular of entertaining. 
And most important among the luxurious details to 
which she gives careful attention are bath salts, soaps, 
toilet waters, face cloths, towels and bath mats for the 
splendid bathrooms of her country mansion. Cannon 
towels and bath mats have the air of belonging in immac- 
ulate, decorative bathrooms. Women accustomed to the 
finest household linens choose them instinctively. With 
the sensible economy of the well-to-do they are glad to 
find high quality at most reasonable prices. 

Other housekeepers on a grand scale, many of the 
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The Cannon “‘Flying Dolphin” 
turkish towel 
Retails for about $2 


ness of these excellent towels are in keep- 

ing with the finest appointments. Their 
shrewd business sense tells them that in every sense 
Cannon towels are a good investment. . . . The original 
cost-price is less than for any other towels of equal 
quality. The service is eminently satisfactory. 

Ask to see a selection of Cannon towels appropriate 
for “cottages” and camps. Great marvelous bath towels. 
Handy little huck towels and small sized turkish towels 
too. Big bath mats. Capacious bath sheets. All white, 
plain stripes or unusual designs—as you prefer... . 
Cannon towels and bath mats are on sale in good stores 
everywhere, priced from 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 

All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed 

absolutely color-fast 
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KIRMAN 
Reproduction 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RuGS 
INDIVIDUALITY 


— Not Quantity 


HE charm of the antique Oriental rug is largely due 

to its individuality. Designs and colorings were tra- 
ditional in tribes and families . . . time and labor were 
of small account and neither were spared to produce a 
rug worthy of its weaver. Something of value must 
always be sacrificed in mass production. The Bengal- 
Oriental rug is the modern interpretation of the ideals 
of the Orient. Carefully, painstakingly, each rug is woven 
with but one purpose . . . to achieve a faithful repro- 
duction of a distinguished Persian rug. 


Price for 9x12 size does not exceed $185 
in any part of the United States. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A EConenins Decorative Service Without Charge. Mail the coupon with full details 
and we will send you color plates and information as to sizes and prices. 





Please send me color plates of rugs for 
(| Dining room, size.. 


} Hall, size 


[]} Living room, size 
C) 
[") “Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty’’ by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


Bed room, size 


Name 

Street 

City State 
My dealer's name is 


Mail shis coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 


THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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throughout. Its top-rail is hollowed 
downward as well as inward, as in the 
first tracing shown, and its double-hoop 
joined by a rosette is straight Direc- 
toire. Phyfe also used the hollowed 
cross-bars with rosette shown in the 
third of this series of tracings and the 
diamond-back (but without the cross- 
bar) of the fourth. Except for the 
hollowing downward of the upper 
back-rail all these features were em- 
ployed in English furniture as well; 
but the exception would seem to prove 
that in these chairs his inspiration was 
grained direct. 

There are two notable curves in 
many of the chairs of this maker, in- 
cluding the two arm chairs illustrated. 
These are, at the back, the serpentine 
line from the top of the chair to the 
foot of the back leg; and, in front, the 
series of curves sweeping down from 
the volute at the top into the seat- 
rail and then inward and down the 
concave front leg. Now both these 
graceful series of curves came into 
the furniture-world for the first time 
with the French Directoire style, but— 
how often in that world of furniture 
is there a “but”! A glance at the 
derived English roll-arm chair in the 
line-cut shows both these curves, and 
a comparison of both arm chairs with 
both of Phyfe’s leaves us in little 
doubt as to his immediate inspiration. 

The curved, sabre feet and the arm; 
of the extremely fine lyre-end sofa by 
Phyfe are notably Directoire—and 
both of these also appear in English 
sofas. His dining-tables and sofa- 
tables are of the type then most fash- 
ionable in London: the “clover-leaf” 
table-lid, which was a favorite with 
Phyfe, appears in English late Shera- 
ton Pembroke tables. The deep-end 
sideboard is commonly considered an 
American development, but if any- 
one wishes to see an English example, 
deeper yet, he will find it in the Lon- 
don “Connoisseur” of July 1924 
among the wedding furniture in 1802 
of a young woman on the borders of 
Suffolk. 

It would appear that British in- 
fluence in America was not yet dead: 
it would appear that our craftsmen 
and their clients of these years were 
much taken with the new modes, but, 
when they found such excellent der- 
ivations in England, they were con- 


BATHS AND 


tent to use either those or the origi! 
as was at the time most convenient. 

All this was entirely to the g 
and is one more of the many insta: 
of the solidarity of peoples in 
social and mobiliary worlds. Art a:d 
the amenities of life draw nat 
together: it is the inhuman rival: 
of trade and politics that cause then 
as during this very period—to fly 
each others’ throats. 

Phyfe worked in the tradition 
fine furniture-makine and his fo: 
and decorations can be traced to tl 
sources. His chairs seem sufficient! 
various, and it is rather startling to 
find on analysis that all are compos-d 
of half-a-dozen styles of back and 
half-a-dozen styles of leg in vari: 
combinations. So far as is known, 
made none of those important pieces 
of cabinet-furniture, secretaries, dk 
china closets, chests of drawers, 
bookcases. 

If, then, Phyfe was in no la 
sense an originator, if his prod 
was rather limited in scope, wher 
rests his right to fame? The answ 
is readily given. Everyone is familiar 
with the Corot landscape. He, too, 
“worked in the tradition”—his meth- 
ods of painting were not notably dif- 
ferent from those of his predecessors 
Out of the realm of nature Corot 
selected a rather narrow range of 
subject and effect, carried his work 
to perfection in his own way, and 
made that field his own. So, likewise, 
in furniture, did Duncan Phyfe: his 
typical work is as recognizable as a 
Corot landscape. We find in him a 
sense of proportion both instinctive 
and trained, a genius for the subtle or 
the sweeping curve: his work is of 
great beauty, perfect refinement, and 
shows meticulous care. In the literal 
sense of the word Duncan Phyfe was a 
ventleman, and his furniture was mad 
for the gentlefolk. 

With the details already given, the 
qualities of the remaining furniture 
will be evident. 

Particularly lovely is the air of 
the late Sheraton arm chair with low 
back, made in Philadelphia. The 
French Revolutionary chair shows 
its ultimate inspiration but they 
are not especially close and there was 
probably an English intermediary. So 
too with the Philadelphia sofa. 





DRESSING ROOMS 


(Continued from page 55) 


from—tiles, paint, paper or a com- 
bination of the two. The most inter- 
esting bathrooms make use of decora- 
tive wall papers or a cloth wall cover- 
ing with a figured, glazed surface that 


resembles wall paper. Modernistic 


designs in wall paper make gay and de- 
lightful bathrooms, as do also the vari- 
ous marbleized effects. For absolute pro- 
tection, wall paper should be givena coat 


of glaze for protection against steam. 

In this way, the modern trend in 
decorating has conquered a new field 
the impersonal bathroom of the last 
decade has been transformed into th 
modern bath-dressing room, a luxuri- 
ous interior with soft, glowing lights, 
gaily patterned walls and every mod- 
ern comfort in the way of furniture 
and equipment. 
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OU’VE ridden 60 miles an 

hour in an automobile. 
You've listened to radio con- 
certs 1,000 miles away. You've 
read about wireless photographs and tele- 
vision. Now, here’s a thrill that’s different 
from any you've known before. 

Movies — real movies — of people you 
know, children you love, places you go— 
are now easy to make and show right on 
your own silver screen. 


Home movie making—simplified 
Eastman Scientists have made Home Movies 
as easy to take as the simplest snap-shots. 

You sight your camera either from waist 
height or eye level. As you press a button, 
a shutter whirls inside, and the film slides 
swiftly behind the ever-focused lens. In- 
stantly every action within the scene before 
you, every changing sequence of light and 
shadow, every expression of individuality, 
is registered for all time on your film. 

Then, no troublesome developing. **You 
press the button—we do the rest.’’ We 
finish your films at no extra cost, and return 





Today Home Movies with Cine-Kodak are as 
easy to make as the simplest snapshots 


them to you. And you are ready to make 
romance, adventure, sports and humor live 
again on your screen. Crisp and clear the 
scene flashes itself in swift light and shade 
upon your silver screen. The amateur actors 
re-act their parts. It is all as easy as that. 

Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s forty 








Just sight the camera either from waist height or eye level. 
“*You press the button—we do the rest." 


~ Ciné-Kodak * 


The Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 


105 





A New Thrill 


millions may now enjoy 


years’ experience in devising 
easy picture-making methods 
for the amateur. Unbiased by 
the precedents and prejudices 
of professional cinema camera design, the 
men who made ‘“‘still"’ photography so 
easy have now made home movie-making 
equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels covering 
a variety of subjects, are available at your 
dealer’s. Price $7.50 per reel. You may 
also rent full length films of famous stars 
from the nearest Kodascope library. 

A complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, Koda- 
scope Projector and Screen, may be had for 
as little as $140. Ciné-Kodak weighs only 
5 Ibs. Loads in daylight with amateur 
standard (16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety film, 
in the yellow box. See your Kodak dealer. 


7 7 


Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. HG-1, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the 
booklet telling me how I can easily make my own movies. 
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“Two punctures and a blowout in less than a thousand 
miles, and all on that left front, too! Funny that one tire seems 
to get all the trouble.” 

“No, because your other three tires are Kelly-S pring fields.” 
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A measured detail drawing of the front elevation of the temple 
of Theseus at Athens, known as the Theseum. It is one of the 


three most perfect Greek temples now standing 


HOW THE GREEK REVIVAL BEGAN 


(Continued from page 89) 


To say, however, that this was the 
first, if not the only, real American 
style, seems to the writer an almost 
humorous statement. Some of its houses 
were in a sense quite lovely, calm and 
dignified; but all of them were quaint; 
and quaintness is a sentimental virtue 
merely. They were the result of utter 
romanticism, of a sentimental regard 
for the remote. As a matter of fact, 
they were not architecture at all. They 
may have been the manifestations of a 
kind of vague archeology—the results 
of an attempt to emulate a very an- 
cient and what was, at the time, a 
madly-admired civilization. But not 
architecture—decidedly. 

Of course, this fascination that 
Greece (and particularly Greek archi- 
tecture) had at the moment for the 
American public cannot be accounted 
for by Biddle’s influence alone or 
solely by the colonnades and porticos 
at “Andalusia”. Those were simply 
the tangible inspirations. They crys- 
tallized other inspirations which were 
actually just as potent, but rather un- 
recognized by comparison. And chief 





among those otherg must have been the 
vivid, romantic fifure of Lord Byron, 
who was singing the glories of Greece 
with a fervor that proved, as we well 
know, contagious. His passionate de- 
fence of the Greeks in their war for 
independence aroused our sympathies 
for that unhappy land of antiquity to 
such an extent that farmers in west- 
ern New York were actually organiz- 
ing a regiment for its relief. It is per- 
fectly natural that feeling so quick- 
ened by things of that sort 
ready to indulge themselves in por- 
ticos and the temple form at the first 
opportunity and with the merest en- 


would be 


couragement. 

Another factor in bringing about 
the Greek Revival in American houses 
was that monumental work of Stuart 
and Revett: The Antiquities of 
Athens. This was published in Eng- 
land, in five great volumes, during the 
latter years of the 18th and the 
early part of the 19th century. 
It contained the first carefully meas- 
ured and accurately drawn evidence of 
those incomparable ruins, and was ob- 


viously instrumental in giving direc- 
tion to the best work of the period— 
many of the larger houses and 
innumerable public buildings being 
done, in their more significant details, 
directly from the plates in those books. 
These plates of Stuart and Revett were 
also adapted to practical purposes in 
contemporary American plan books, 
which was the means of putting them 
in the hands of architects and builders 
all over the country. Of course, they 
were misread and misapplied; but 
then the whole spirit of the Greek 
Revival was one of misapplication. 
That any of the houses achieved real 
charm and dignity was altogether 
accidental; that so very many of them 
did is amazing. : 

Needless to say, almost anybody 
could practice architecture under 
those circumstances; and it is a fact 
that almost anybody did. But there 
were several men whose work did not 
resemble the childish efforts of a tender 
student. Among them (at their head, 
very likely) was the Thomas V. Wal- 
ter who was engaged by Biddle to pre- 
pare the plans for “Andalusia”. Walter 
had just submitted a design for Girard 
College, and its ultra-Greek facade 
was an indication of Biddle’s 
fluence you may be sure; for Biddle 
was a trustee of the college and the 
one layman in Philadelphia at the 
time whose taste was a guide, even 
for architects. Walter, as a young man 
(and he was under thirty at the time 
he received the commission for “An- 
dalusia”), was willing to stick rather 
close to Stuart and Revett. It would 
have been quite a task for him to 
have done anything of distinction en- 
tirely on his own. Later on, with the 
accumulated experience of a large 
practice, he must have become artisti- 
cally more independent. At any rate, 
he soon left the copy-book class and, 
for better or for worse, operated on 
his own. We hear of him designing 
an addition for the Washington Cap!- 
tol in the fifties. But it is the work 
of his innocent, wide-eyed youth which 
will remain. There is something fresh 
about “Andalusia”, for all its being a 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Ruddy glow of waning sun, gentle sway of curtains, slender gleams of soft 
light playing over dark panelled walls; a narrow strip of silvery whiteness, 
the dinner table stands, set for the evening meal. 

A multitude of our most precious memories cluster about just such 
little vignettes. Our whole past is intertwined with our possessions. 

Wherever are people of refinement; wherever are people of vision; 
there will be found the genuine and lasting. 

Treasure Solid Silver is ever a joy to people who enrich life with 
beautiful things. For here is beauty which endures—a perpetual symbol 
of good taste and graceful living. 

The Early American Style is one of the latest designs. It takes its inspiration 
from the patterns made by our early American silversmiths, faithfully repro- 
ducing the characteristics of that rare old silver—a pattern of undying charm. 


> time 
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Cay 
= ROGERS, LUNT e& BOWLEN CO. 
Which 1 Above are illustrated other period designs 42 SOUTH NORWOOD STREET 
+ fres in Treasure Solid Silver—The Mount 9. : : ee" ¥ 9@. 
cing 2 | Vernon, The Adam Siyle, The William Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 

The booklet shown illustrate, and de GREENFIELD:MASSACHUSETTS 
ao ow Seotaea Members of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


The Early American Style comes perfectly plain or decorated in the manner of old 
fashioned hand engraving. Your Jeweler will be proud to show you both styles. 
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Design that demands 
appropriate hardware 


HOW easily could wrong hardware spoil the quiet, 


graceful charm of this Colonial interior. But the 
chaste Sargent doorknob of cut glass, the plain 
little tear-drop keyplate, and the trim, smooth- 
working brass hinges actually add to it. 


The beauty and worth of the solid, enduring 
brass or bronze of Sargent Hardware are more 
than surface deep. Accurately machined and 
carefully fitted moving parts give precision of 
action, and assurance that doorknobs, locks and 
ball-bearing hinges will operate silently, smoothly 
and certainly for decades. These qualities make 
Sargent Hardware an economical home investment. 


Sargent Hardware can be had in a variety of 
authentic designs for many different architectural 
styles. For example, the brass doorknob and 
keyplate shown below are just as fitting for this 
door. Your architect will help you choose those 
pieces most suited to your home. Write for our 
interesting book, “Hardware for Utility and 
Ornamentation.” Sargent & Company, Hardware 
Manufacturers, 31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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KITCHENS THE WORLD OVER 


House & Garden 


(Continued from page 58) 


achieved its Robot stage, the 
American principle of efficiency has 
also been seized upon by housewives 
for their kitchens. As a result of the 
combined influence of hygiene and 
efficiency, the modern much advertised 
and be-tiled and cabinet equipped 
kitchen has appeared. 

There is, of course, a great deal to 
be said for any device or place of 
action which reduces to a minimum 
the physical effort required by an ar- 
tist in the execution of his work. On 
general principles a few well directed 
strokes are more effective than a multi- 
plicity of dabs. The mechanic or 
scientist so arranges his machine shop 
or laboratory that he can command 
his tools and apparatus with the least 
possible motion of his body and the 
fewest steps. Cooks are in the same 
category. They work better if they 
work comfortably and conveniently. 


great 


SYSTEMATIC PLACING 


This idea has found expression in 
numberless cabinets and tables, their 
success depending in large part upon 
the virtue of compactness. The condi- 
ments and salt, sugar and flour are 
easily available because they are stored 
in small quantities near at hand. And 
so the long trip to the big, dark old- 
fashioned closet where a whole flour 
barrel stood exposed to marauding 
rodents is avoided. There seems to be 
no logic, however, save the logic of 
habit, in forever linking the color 
white—symbol of hygiene—with eff- 
ciency. White and glistening enamel 
and bright metal give a feeling of 
sanitary security but there is really no 
sound reason why nickel and white 
enamel should be cleaner than dark 
green. The actual cleanliness of a cup- 
board’s recesses depends now as always 





upon the elbow and conscience of the 
cook. So then, assuming that clean- 
liness and efficiency, the two essential 
qualities of kitchens, have been provid- 
ed for by intelligent and cooperative 
arrangement of tables, cabinets, range 
and sink, the problem arises of how 
to put back into these extra modern 
household laboratories some of the 
homely, happy atmosphere which 
made Pantagruel cry for more. 
While the kitchen is primarily a 
work place, whose plan should serve 
practical ends, the room and propor- 
tions of the room should be as charm- 
ing as possible. Ventilation, however, 
is so important that, if necessary, it is 
justifiable architecturally to sacrifice 
perfect symmetry of window spacing 
or proportionate size to the more 
important purpose of fresh air. An 
occasional savory whiff caught on 
the way through the corridors is well 
enough, but to live in a house con- 
tinually laden with the smells of 
cookery is depressing. The only sure 
method of preventing this discomfort 
is to abolish the odors at their source 
by plenty of fresh air and mechanical 
ventilation. But except for the question 
of windows, the kitchen deserves the 


same consideration of its design and 
arrangement as any other room in t! 
perfect house. 

There could be no better way 
discuss the important elements whi 
go towards making the perfect k 
chen, such as color, furniture a: 
useful decorative objects, than by d 
cribing three kitchens which I have i: 
timately in my mind. 

The first is at Dives in that charmi: 
old hostelry patronized by the fas! 
ionable world of Deauville, who 
Norman austere facade gives onto 
little street. But once in the sun] 
courtyard, surrounded by quaint ol 
beam and plaster buildings, with man 
balconies and outside staircases, one 
amazed and almost startled by th 
color and life of the entire scene— 
the gay comings and goings of th 
demure waitresses in the local cos 
tume, the tables with colored umbrella 
and the great pots of pink Geranium 
climbing up to the second floor. Th 
kitchen is the very heart of this inn 
the hub of the entire machine. It 
a dark room with a well polished red 
tiled floor, diamond paned windows, 
whitewashed walls, and such deep 
black beams on the low ceiling that th: 
old china plates stand in the depth of 
the beam. Here the ordering of the 
meal becomes a rite. On a large table 
just outside the entrance isa most appe- 
tizing array of tempting uncooked food, 
and here one lingers choosing this or 
that, unable often to decide as every- 
thing is so unbelievably appetizing. 
Shall it be langouste or shrimps, let- 
tuce or endive, mellons, or peaches 
just warm from the garden wall and 
which as a specialite de maison we 
shall soon eat as peche flambant 
—a delectable concoction, brought in 
flaming in brandy and made famous 
by Monsieur le Remois, the presiding 
genius of the inn. 


A DUTCH KITCHEN 


The next kitchen that I think of is 
a Dutch kitchen. All one side of the 
room is of tiles in the most enchanting 
patterns. Over the fireplace is a ruffle 
of mauve checked linen, very full and 
almost frivilous in its pertness. The 
pots and pans are of copper polished 
very bright. The other three walls 
are of some dark wood paneling of 
delightful design and the windows 
are set in deep embrasures. 

Less colorful, perhaps, than this gay 
Dutch room but reflecting the spirit of 
its locality no less charmingly is the 
pine paneled kitchen of New England. 
There is a certain austerity in the 
heavy beamed, low ceiling, for which 
the grandfathers clock in one corner 
seems to act as a support. There is 
delightful simplicity and welcome in 
its windsor chairs, and its fireside 
brightly busy with countless household 
activities. The sturdy pewter vessels, 
the shining early American glass- 
ware and a few beautiful bits of real 
Colonial silver add a note reminis- 
cent of our British ancestry, 
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IN THIS SATIN DAMASK °° 


A fine example of the brilliant period of French 
weaving inspired by the Emperor Napoleon 


es, HEN Napoleon became Em- 
¥ peror one of his first acts was 
bs ae isi ith hi h 
aye to visit with Josephine the 
palaces—despoiled and dis- 
mantled during the Revolution — of 
Fontainebleau, Versailles, Compiégne 
and Trianon. 


tee 


i 


He gave orders for their immediate 
restoration and personally supervised 
their refurnishing and decoration. 


To Lyons he gave orders for all the 
fabrics to be used, and that once thriv- 
ing town again became the center of 
industry and activity. Looms long silent 
were put into action, weaving exquisite 
brocades, damasks and velvets for-the 
Emperor of France. 


From a lyre-and-wreath design on a 
chair-cover made for Fontainebleau, 
the satin damask shown here is directly 
descended. Strong and simple, it has 
a richness and character which make it 
appropriate for wall hangings or drap- 
eries, and it lends itself admirably to 
the covering of furniture. 


The influence of Empire design was 
strongly felt in Colonial America where 
the lyre motif found expression in 
the furniture of the master craftsman, 


Duncan Phyfe. Fabrics of Empire de- 
sign offer a fitting background for 
furniture of this period and are most 
suitable for its upholstery. 


Schumacher presents authentic re- 
productions and adaptations from the 
great decorative periods of the past, as 
well as fabrics of modern design — 
damasks, brocades, velvets, tapestries, 
satins, taffetas, printed linens, toiles de 
Jouy and chintzes. 


Your decorator, upholsterer, or the dec; 
orating service of your department store 
will be glad to show you these Schumacher 
fabrics. Samples selected to fit your deco- 
rative requirements can be promptly secured 
by them. 


"Your Home and the 
Interior Decorator’’ 


How you can, without additional expense, 
have the professional services of an interior 
decorator is explained in our free booklet, 
“Your Home and the Interior Decorator”. 


Richly illustrated in full color, it will be 
sent to you upon request without charge. 
Write to F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. E-8 
60 West 40th Street, New York. Importers, 
Manufacturers and Distributors to the trade 
only, of Decorative Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and Paris. 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 
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THE SPLENDOR OF THE EMPIRE REFLECTED 
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cA splendid satin damask, with a lyre-and-wreath design 
taken "pee a chair at Fontainebleau. A companion damask, 
ly charactersstic of the Empire, has a charming allover 

rosette pattern and comes in colors to match. 
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| prem Shops Extension Gateleg Tables 
have certain advantages all their own. The 
stretchers are in the center, out of the way, making 
it possible to seat guests at the sides. Concealed 
leaves in the tops operate quickly —“from 16 inches 
to 66 inches in 16 seconds.” No extra leaves to 
hunt for. True Colonial in design, but well adapted 
to modern requirements of breakfast room and 
small dining room. In emergency, the larger sizes 
of these tables will accommodate eight persons. 


. Your furniture dealer will show them to you. 
See them in his display rooms. 





(he he GE furniture S Shops 


Dini nal we The Luce en Shops 
840 MONROE AVE. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














CLIP AND MAIL THIS 








Please send me The Furniture Shops 
Extension Gateleg Booklet. 
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cottage interior, a double 
equipment. 


be painted to match the 


CONVENIENT 


UCCESS in curtaining is largely 

a matter of the right rod in the 
right place. This unobtrusive detail, 
often entirely hidden when the ar- 
rangements are complete, is the real 
foundation in every scheme of win- 
dow decoration. 

At the top of the page, a cottage 
has been hung in colorful 
chintz over glass curtains of sunfast 
voile. The essential informality of 
the room made a valance unnecessary. 
And so a two-rod fixture was chosen, 


window 


side panels of chintz hung from the 


Where overhangings are used without a valance, as in this 


rod is the most satisfactory 


The central portion of the outer rod should 
wall trim. 


Fixture from Kirsch 


CURTAIN RODS 


outer rod, and the intervening section 
of uncovered brass painted the deep 
cream of the room’s wood trim. 
The presence of a valance as in 
the window at the top of page 114 
requires an extra rod, so that a triple 
fixture is necessary. In a window ar- 
rangement of this type the glass cur- 
tains are suspended from the innermost 
rod, overhangings from the 
and the valance from the third or out- 
side rod. The entire equipment is in 
this manner concealed by the valance. 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Double extension rods 


Adaptable to 


broken line. 





so constructed as to swing at any angle 
remove difficulties attendant upon curtaining a bay window 
and make it possible to arrange hangings and valance in an un- 


window of any size. From Kirsch 
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Good Screens, 


Like a Good Suit, 


Should be” Tailor-Made"by Experts 


HEN an expert tailor makes a suit of clothes he 
-YV¥ does more than just “fit’’ it. He designs it so that 
it will enhance the appearance of the wearer. 


Screens for your home should also be ‘‘tailor-made’’ in 
the same expert fashion. Only in this way can you obtain 
such screens as shown in the picture above. Note how 
they blend with their surroundings. Note the flood of sun- 
light which streams in with practically no obstruction. 


Che experts of the Screen Manufacturers Association are 
prepared to give you such ‘‘tailor-made’’ screens. These 
manutacturers have been building screens for periods 
ranging from twenty to fifty-three years. They can sup- 
ply you with screens that not only do justice to the 
architectural requirements of your home, but are also 
well-built, durable, and more economical in the long run. 


Call in an Association expert now. Don’t wait until 
Spring. The cost of damage wrought by flies and other in- 
sects in Fall is often more than the original price of the 
screens. 


Write to Association headquarters, and they will see that 
an expert gets in touch with you immediately. 


THE SCREEN MFRS. ASSN. OF AMERICA 
458 East McMillan Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





‘.. 
’ 
The Screen Mfrs. Assn. of America 
is8 East McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohi 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information 


ling screens 







































The more formal window hung with glass curtains, over- 





hangings and valance calls for a triple fixture. Rod with 
curved ends prevents entrance of light at sides of window when 
hangings are in place, Fixtures on this page from Kirsch 


CONVENIENT 


CURTAIN RODS 


(Continued from page 110) 


The curtaining of a bay window 
always requires a little extra consid- 
eration. In the days when the deco- 
ration of this graceful architectural 
feature meant a special order for 
rods made to fit, there was no end of 
annoyance and delay in the process. 
The apple-green taffeta curtains in 
the modern boudoir on page 110 were 
hung simply from a double extension 
rod with flexible hinges. A shirred 
valance is used to emphasize the 
desired continuous line. 


At the bottom of this page is illus- 
trated a popular treatment for a 
French door—sheer voile or gauze 
shirred over flat, close-fitting rods at 
top and bottom. This is an effective 
method of screening and calls for no 
complicated equipment. The same ar- 
rangement has been found most sat- 
isfactory for those casement windows 
which swing inward. 

Casements opening out are best cur- 
tained in such a manner that the mate- 

(Continued on page 116) 
































Flat rods of this type hold curtains close to the glass and 
are excellent for French doors or for casement windows 
that open inward. Adaptable to doors of every width, its 
flat formation holds curtain headings crisply upright 
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THE ORINOKA 
GUARANTEE 


These goods are guaranteed 
to be absolutely fadeless. 
If color changes from ex- 
posure to sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to re- 
place with new goods or to 
refund the purchase price. 


A drapery fabric 
of woven-quilted taffeta 


Or ExQuisiITE, shimmering taffeta, the newest Orinoka fabric 
is woven-quilted in a novel design. It is soft and easy to 
drape, yet firm and sturdy of weave. If you are planning to 
decorate or refurnish your home, see this new fabric. 

As in all Orinoka guaranteed drapery materials, the gor- 
geous colors in the new quilted taffeta are fadeless. Sunshine 
. . . laundering have no effect on them. The method of dye- 
ing is exclusive with Orinoka. 

Draperies of woven-quilted taffeta, in colorful stripes or 
in solid colors (many of them iridescent), will add a special 
loveliness to your windows. This new Orinoka fabric is also 
ideally suited for bedspreads, furniture coverings, cushions, etc. 

You will find a wealth of Orinoka weaves and patterns for 
every type of room. If, in your selection of drapery materials, 
beauty is the paramount consideration, you will insist on 
Orinoka; if it is economy, Orinoka is still the thing. Look 
for the Orinoka guarantee tag attached to the bolt. 

See this new Orinoka quilted taffeta. Mail us the coupon 
below. We shall be glad to send you a sample of this fabric 
together with the name of your nearest dealer. We shall also 
send you a copy of our booklet, “‘The Importance of Color 
in Curtains,’’ if you wish it. 


| | ( 
COLORS GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUBFAST 











THE ORINOKA MILLS 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me 
(C0 Sample of the new Orinoka woven-quilted taffeta. 
() Booklet, ‘The Importance of Color in Curtains." 
Check one or both as you prefer. 


Name 


1410 





Street. 





City State. 
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Geo. W. Harris Residence, Washington, D. C. 


Gone for CVC... radiators 
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Radiator (1) comes in 
stalled in a steel case (2) 
more substantial than the 


wall diself The complete 
wnilisreadytoinstallinany 
standard wall or partition 








FREE 
This interest- 
tng book of facts 
on The Herman 
Nelson Imossedle\ 
Radiator. 
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NELSON \ 
CORPORATION 


Moline, Illinois \ 
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at “take up space’! 


In finer homes today, charming new decorative 
effects have been made possible by a heating 
method that takes the radiator out of the room. 
The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, in- 
stalled in any standard wall or partition, 
leaves every inch of room space free—makes 
possible unhampered schemes of interior 
furnishing and color harmonies. 

This compact modern heating unit, with theex- 
clusive wedge core, is leak-proof and inde- 
structible—requires no servicing—lasts as long 
as the walls. Once installed, it may be entirely 
forgotten. It offers all the benefits of ordinary 
radiator heat with none of the disadvantages. 


For full information about the Herman Nelson 
Invisible Radiator—for facts that will mean 
greater beauty, sanitation and heating con- 
venience in your home, mail the coupon below. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment 
for 20 Years 


Sales and Service 





BELFAST, ME. ATLANTA 
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A popular treatment for casement windows consists in \J 


hanging curtains from hinged brackets which swing back 
leaving the opened window free and swing the curtain 
from exposure. Brackets from H, L, Judd Company, Inc. 


CONVENIENT CURTAIN RODS 


(Continued from page 114) 


rial is not exposed to the elements 
when the window is opened. At the 
top of this page is shown the bracket 
method, in which the curtains, hung 
from hinged rods, can be swung back 
to lie flat against the wall out of 
danger from dust, wind, rain and 
the direct rays of the sun, 

Draw cord equipment of a greater 
or less degree of merit has flooded 
the market since the early days of its 
introduction, much of it of a nature 
more likely to convert its purchaser 
to hand-drawn hangings for all time 
than to prove in any way satisfactory. 




















But the idea has endured through 
years of mediocre production, result- 
ing at last in the very effectual 
present-day scheme illustrated at the 
bottom of the page. Here is a draw 
cord fixture that really works with- 
out a hitch, the sliding hooks running 
smoothly on concealed tracks and the 
curtains coming together with a good 
four-inch overlap at the closing point. 

All of these rods are made with a 


special extension fixture. And _ since 


they are easily adjusted, not even 
moving hinders their efficiency. 


—B. B. 
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A new draw cord curtain fixture solves the problem of obtain- 
ing complete privacy without the use of a window shade, the 
hangings when drawn overlapping fully four inches. Cords 
operate on the inside of the rod and remain invisible. Sketch 


shows this equipment mounted in a box cornice. 





Kirsch 
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less than its reputation implies...SEND FOR 
THIS BOOKLET....Emily Post, author of “Eti- 
quette”, the Blue Book of social usage, has 


Go CANNOT FAIL TO NOTICE THE TABLE 
COVERING.... Constantly before the eye! 
Continuously subject to touch! Linen Damask 
is the correct table covering! Only the lovely written an introductory chapter on table cover- 
weaves of Irish and Scottish tablecloths could ings. The editor of a leading magazine has writ- 
have won such uncompromising approval of ac- ten descriptions of table settings and color combi- 
cepted social usage for Linen Damask....In such constant nations. Complete information for the hostess. Sent on re- 
demand for centuries, the art of the damask weave hasbeen _ceipt of 25c. Address Dept.H-8, The Irish & Scottish Linen 
brought to its highest refinement and the cost to you far © Damask Guild, Inc., 260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


LINEN DAMASK 7‘ 


TABLECLOTHS 7 NAPKINS 


2 AMUOSSWOY CONE 
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“An attractive ashstand— 
. . « and Oh, so practical” 


“Make more women realize what I have 
learned,’’ writes Mrs. G. H. S. 
‘*They'll be grateful to you 











Of course, I'd heard about Smokador as ‘the ash 


leas ashstand that does not tip over ind spill but | 
didn't get really interested until I began to see Smok 

, . . Patented roly- poly 
ice it tl ho s of people I thought worth whil Rochatu” b 4 2 ¢ 
And foun __ vere p nol hil } g wings Smokador back 
ind I found they re not ugly, like the other ash SS achee Tt devs 
stands [ kn put » attract not tip over and spill. 











Phe n George bought wo mort | 





one tor his bedroom and one tor the office. on his own 
hook. Now ] ouldn't be without ours for anything co» & 2) 
; ; & > 

And such a constant comfort! Think of the relief , 
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to any housekeeper and hostess: no spilled ashes on \ Winner of the Second Prize in a recent garden contest. The 
table runners, rugs, floors; no smelly stubs smoking ¥ j planting is well planned and the maintenance of the garden is 
round, postponed—or forgotten; no scarred furnitur: y's an incentive to the occupants of the house to take pride in 
or burned spots in lovely furnishings or valuable a ») ownership 

floor-coverings ibsolutely no danger of fire, even Vz 

where children or pets are careening around helter- l'rade Mark | 


skeltcring, into things. And the, time and trouble GARDENS FOR TOWN BETTERMEN’T 


or so to unscrew the stem and toss out the dry debris 














The 1925 fire lo of the I 5S. shows that loss from fires a pa yh cn accitnties — page si 
9 I oy Nahted a nh a ! ar aias a of a d ote They hold ar. 
Dititilin tian snuff them out. Ashes | of living green, should have a definite 5,000 to 22,500 square feet and tl 
lal i cattle ceil merieets tah Baal td ihe bovtomiess ray ad relation to the architecture of the second to contain not more than i a4 
the mame. Seackedor, on the match box holder and on the en ‘cone teat small home which it is to surround. 000 square feet and carrying a design , 
7 trom of the Some, rile mark, te a guarantee of genuineness, giheve they can't smol The local organization planning to for a small house to be built with 
Teepe conduct a campaign for better gar- this garden. 
gas te poetes be — —— Sanne, Spee seoe. dens as a complement to their Town Another program that has been sug- 
are offered. (Or use the coupon below m9 Betterment plans, or as an individual gested for the amateur gardener, and 
_———— project, should, after adopting a pro- an interesting one is for a series of 
ads a gram, gain public interest through the _ prizes to be offered for: 
There is only one “aaa A local newspapers or other means of The best back yard flower garde: 
| FZ reaching the community as a whole. The best back yard vegetable ga 
= Much can be done through meetings den. 
Nag pean % and through personal solicitations for The best front yard in plan and 
support among neighborhoods. Com- condition. 
() a OT | mittees should be appointed to act in The best vacant lot vegetable gar- 
REG US PAT OFF © 1927, &McO.INC their various neighborhoods and to den. 
guide the progress of these plans. The best children’s flower garden. 
Manufacturers of metal ‘‘ashless ashstands” | An interesting contest of this kind The best children’s vegetable garder 
ranging in price from $10.50 to $25.00. was conducted in Santa Barbara, Cali- And such special prizes for Ros 
a a fornia. In this city a contest was con- bulbs, largest and best collection of 
just unscrew the stem | ducted by the Community Arts As- vegetables. 
\ ayaa Weekes, uae sociation in which they offered a Window or porch boxes. 
a 5 | ‘ 4 a dry cloth prize of $5000 for the best plan for There is no community howeve 
\ | Ay , a small house, which was to include small, wherever located, that cannot 
Ave > ’ that for the lot with garden design. take advantage of its natural growth 
Ing J | , = Another contest was conducted for and conditions to the mutual advan- 
eee ' garden designs in two classes, the first tage of the home owner and his neigh- 
\ \ for small gardens containing from (Continued on page 130) 
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Made of durable metal 
and ornamental 28 
inches high 
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Ten attractive shades 


to choose from. See the 4 

Ny fy a 
coupon end the : 
coupon 


ences 


Special Folder to 
show colors :--FREE 
If you wish to see the 
actual colors, send for 
the special Smokador 
color folder. It an- 
swers the questions 
you may wish to ask 


\ | 

















SMOKADOR MPG. CO., INC. H & G-8-27 | 
| 130 West 42nd Street, New York City 
i T enclose (check)—(money order) for $1o.so0 (west of Miss- l 
“er ' issippi, $11.; Canada, $15 Please send one Smokador to | 
a] j be delivered through nearest dealer. Colordesired is checked _— 
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| CMahogany CLight Blue ()OtiveGreen [JWhite | petitive gardening. This row of fine houses in Newport News, A 
]Dark Bronze [)Dark Blue C) Roman Gold | V a ieniih . : Low hedge hk the 
= a . 2.. has been treated as a unit. Low hedges marr the pro 
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nd tl e . 
in 10),- 
| C Toss heating wornes to le GAS company / 
withi: Wy HW 
, 

en su 
er, and 

) ANY fortunate people have liter- Heat really attractive heating plant you’d 
rardet 


Se ally forgotten what heating hi never imagine it was cosily warming 
2 worries are! Fuel supply, ashes, soot, cyour ga the whole house. 


an and smoke, noise, bother—all are just a 


memory. For these people heat their with. Built especially for §as 


le gar- ee ae AQ] ' J : : , 
homes with GAS! HE Ideal Gas Boiler is designed 
garden. They let their gas company install by the American Radiator Co., 
en an Ideal Gas Boiler, service it, supply specially to burn gas. It is economical 
gers, ; ‘ne , 


fuel by pipe-line when and as needed, and efficient. It supplies steam or hot 


















































— and thus do a completely automatic = water for a radiator system just like 
heating job free from work or worry. Pen any other boiler. But you know the 
joweve! ——__ . vast difference, for when you have it in 
cannot What GAS heating means fin auld — your basement you’ve tossed every 
growth mM oe d 
advan- A gas boiler means absolutely clean 4 Hea | ot Ht heating worry to the gas company! 
s neigh- heat. No smoke, film, grime, or dust. — a Your gas company will study your 
) Less housecleaning. No damage to = individual heating requirements, and 
furnishings and draperies. FS}, ats shoulder a// your heating worries! 
os eed 
' ‘ It eliminates buying aes mang fuel. a -———— \\ Get full detnils now! 
i You pay for heat after you've used the ' \\ ; ee areas 
d fuel. You have two or three times as ZS Now is the time to inquire fully into the 
‘A much space in your basement, and = Sow advantages of GAS heating. Don’t 
i it is clean space, fit for anything from v wait for cold weather. Don’t go on 
{ laundering to billiards. <= being a slave to a furnace any longer. 
And, of course, a gas boiler does Ask your gas company or heating 
away with stoking, ash-hauling and all =" "contractor about Ideal Gas Boilers, 
the bother of running a furnace. There PRODUCT OF or send us the coupon below for 


is no noise to the operation of an Ideal interesting booklet, which gives full 


Gas Boiler. A few feet away from this A\MERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY information on gas heating. 


IDEAL GAS BOILERS 


AMERICAN GAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Distributor 
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COUPON £o sy itslayewe St, New York City 


Please send me more complete information about GAS 
house heating. (Name and address in margin below.) 
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ast [RON Soi Pire house 
drains and sewers were 
specified by Denham, 
Van Keuren & Denham, archi- 
tects for this home in Mountain 
Brook Estates, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. These lawns will never be 
disturbed, as the pipe will outlast 
the home, and cannot be ob- 
structed by root growth. 





Less than $25 would have saved 
$350 in the vitrified pipe failure, 
Pasadena, California, illustrated 
below. Tree roots and shrub- 
bery clogged and broke the pipe. 
This wen wl necessitated the 
tunnelling of 35 ft. of paved 
street at a depth of 8 ft. and the 
digging up of shrubbery and 
lawn for 125 ft. inside the prop- 
erty line, at a cost of $350. The 
additional cost of Cast Iron at 
time of installation would have 
been less than $25. 
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House & Garden 


THE ROCKS 


(Continued from page 75) 


same abounding freshness and life- 
fulness so characteristic of the taller 
kinds, and they have, besides, a quaint 
distinction that is quite their own. 
There are, for example, the wee 
representatives of the Magnicoronati, 
or large Trumpet Daffodils—N. min- 
imus, N. minor and N. nanus, which, 
though so small, are made exactly 
in the likeness of their tall prototypes. 
Narcissus minimus grows no more than 
3” tall, often not that, yet its atomic 
trumpet is correctly expanded and its 
color as rich and stirring a yellow as is 
displayed by any of the race. This 
small being has at least two special 
distinctions; it is the smallest Daffodil 
known (how could there be a small- 
er? ) 
Taking an average of its flowering 
dates over a period of six years, March 
twenty-third seems to be its most fre- 
quent time of appearance, but once 
it popped up considerably earlier, and 
again it kept us in suspense until April 
fifth. This quaint little individual was 
found by the late Mr. Peter Barr in 
Spain, “ 
with a south aspect”. It seems in gar- 
dens to like a warm, sandy, peaty soil 
and a little shade, though not a north 


and it is the earliest to bloom. 


growing freely amongst gorse 


aspect. The bulbs are about the size of 
those of the common Snowdrop, and 


should be set 2” 


under the ground. 
Narcissus minor is also of Spanish 
but known much 


longer in gardens than N. minimus— 


origin, has been 
in fact, as Parkinson describes it, from 
the late 17th Century at least. It grows 
6” tall and is a perfect replica of 
N. maximus, its trumpet daintily ex- 
panded, a smart twist to its perianth, 
and its color a full yellow. This spe- 
cies thrives in any good garden soil, 
not too heavy, and prefers shade for 
part of the day. There is a quaint 
double form of it called Rip van 
Winkle, and in Mr. Bowles’s My Gar- 
den In Spring we hear of a white 
minor that was “found in an old Irish 
garden”, What a cherished acquisition 
this must be to lovers of the little 
Daffodils! N. minor flowers with me 
in early April. 
A RICH YELLOW 

The “great” trumpet of N. manus is 
midway in size between those of mini- 
mus and minor; its height is about 6”, 
its color rich yellow and it is also a 
very early bloomer. This species has 
grown scarce, even in those favored 
countries privileged to enjoy it, and 
N. lobularis is frequently substituted 
for it. The latter, however, is a native 
of the Netherlands, and is what is 
called in Daffodil language a bicolor 
—that is, having a yellow trumpet sur- 
rounded by a paler perianth or petals. 
It grows 7” tall and is lovely for nat- 
uralizing in grassy places about the 
rock garden. It is sometimes called 
Dutch Nanus. N. W. P. Milner is also 
for the rock garden though it grows 
11” tall when well suited. It is a 
lovely slender variety with pale sul- 
phur blossoms that delights in a par- 
tially shaded situation. It has a deli- 
cate fragrance. 

My fancy is greatly taken by the 
description of a tiny bicolor, N. Mac- 
leayi, said to be an old-time hybrid of 
unknown origin, introduced from 


France in 1815, though some authori- 
ties say it came from Smyrna. It grow 


robustly in ordinary soil, I read, ind 
its flower has milk-white petals set 
about a golden cup-shaped crown. A 


pity to have missed it. 

All Daffodils like some shade, but 
the paler they are the more keenly & 
they crave it. There are several lovely 
white or very pale trumpet Daffocils 
that belong in the shaded regions of 
the rock garden. The most beautiful 
of these is Narcissus Moschatus of 
Haworth, the white Daffodil of the 
Spanish Pyrenees, the whitest of ll 
when fully open, but faintly yellow 
in the bud. It grows not more than 
high, the blossoms drooping on t 
stems in a charming manner and del- 
icately fragrant. My handful of bulbs 
(increased from one) grow in gritty, 
rather dampish soil with a stout rock 
between them and the southern sun. 
This is one of the undoubted treasures 
of the race. 


FOR SHADED BORDERS 


D. cernuus, also of the Pyrenees, 
is another lovely pale Daffodil. It 
opens a delicate lemon color but soon 
changes to white. This is called the 
Swan’s Neck Daffodil “from the 
graceful poise of the pendent flower.” 
Sometimes confused with Moschatus 
of Haworth is N. albicans, called 
Dutch Moschatus, but it is taller by 
8” than the true Moschatus and lacks 
the drooping perianth so attractive in 
the other. This is a beautiful kind for 
shaded borders but is rather large for 
the rock garden. These graceful white 
Daffodils will bloom from mid- to 
late April. 

Narcissus cyclamineus is the quaint- 
est of its kind and, save for N. muini- 
mus, the smallest and the earliest to 
flower. It not more than 3” 
or 4” tall, possesses a long tube-like 
trumpet and its perianth is turned 
sharply back, as some one has said, 
like the ears of an angry mule. Its 
color is bright satiny yellow through- 
out. Pictures of this amusing little 
flower appear in old French books 
of the early 17th Century, but it 
was lost to cultivation for two or 
three hundred years. Its rediscovery in 
Portugal in 1887, says the late Mr. 
Joseph Jacob, is one of the romances 
of the Daffodil world. Mr. Jacob re- 
lates that when the late Dean Her- 
bert saw the plate of N. cyclamineus 
in one of these old books he ex- 
claimed that it was an absurdity that 
never would be found to exist. Exist 
it does, nevertheless, though it is cer- 
tainly a most curious little species. It 
is made happy in a partially shaded 
situation in dampish, sandy peat, 
and once planted may be left for 
years. 

Also having reflexing petals like 
those of a Cyclamen flower but not 
nearly so extreme as are those of 
N. cyclamineus, is the beautiful and 
graceful N. triandus albus, found on 
the mountains of Spain and Portugal, 
usually in “hard gritty soil, and often 
emerging from some fissure in the 
granite and slate rocks”. From a 
wand-like 6” stem droop creamy white 
flowers, sometimes one, sometimes 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Doors of Pondosa Pine must’ 
always hang snug and true 


Take a look around in the homes of some of your friends 
and what do you see? A door so warped or sagging that 
latch or lock set will not “‘click.”” Unsightly gap between 
door and sill that lets in light or draught. A buckled 
baseboard. A split moulding. A window shrunk and 
rattling in its frame. Defects which you as a visitor 
may never have noticed before. But all cause for great 
dissatisfaction and distress to those who must live with 
them every day in the year. 

Pondosa Pine guarantees satisfaction in all these 
places—and in many other parts of the home too. It 
is continually proving to builders that nothing can 
really take the place of good wood. Pondosa is so 
thoroughly seasoned that time or weather will not 
readily warp it. It takes paint better; holds it longer. 
That leading manufacturers of doors, sash and trim 
prefer Pondosa Pine is significant. Rigidly graded, it 
insures the proper pieces for every job. Expertly milled, 
it saves labor costs in finishing and guarantees excellent 
appearance when placed in your home. Insist on Pondosa 
from your architect or builder. Write us now for book- 
let and ask your dealer to show you trade-marked 





Pondosa Pine. Address Dept. 10, Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association of Portland, Oregon. 
Winners of $4000 will be announced in September 


Question ASKERS—don’t miss our September advertisement. The 

judges are almost ready with list of winners. Checks will be mailed 

simultaneously with announcement of names. Pondosa home-build- 
ing service will be continued. Use it. 


Pondosa Pine 


Jhe Pick o'the Pines 


Write for 
this booklet 
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Bee knocker almost seems to say “Come 
. Even hardware can be inviting if it 


is Good Hardware—Corbin 


Welcome to a home where the hardware works as well as it looks. 
Where locks can be depended on. Where hinges work quietly, 
smoothly. Where windows open as easily as they close. Where bolts 
and latches hold securely—yet operate with no trouble at all. 


That’s the way your hardware should work. That’s the way it will 
work—if you give your home the hardware it deserves—which is 
to say, Good Hardware—Corbin. 

NEW BRITAIN 


P. & F. CORBIN "88 C6NnecticuT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


An illustrated booklet (H. 8), that 
will tell you ail about this Good 
Hardware awaits your request. 
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The new 300 room 
HALF MOON HOTEL 


of the American Hotels 
Corporation at Coney 
Island, New York. Geo. B. 
Poste & Sons, Architect. 
Alexander Bryant Co., 
Plumbing Contractor, 
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Bridgeport-Keating |g 


* FLUSH VALVE 


Compact Quiet 
Cfficient 


N your home, as in all the better hotels, the modern 
demand is to have fixtures silent, dependable and 
no larger than necessary. 


The Bridgeport-Keating flush valve fits the need for a 
modern flushing device eliminating the bulky, wasteful 
tank. There are no weak or noisy flushes—this fixture 
is made for a lifetime of sanitary service. 


When building, be certain that your plumber installs 
the Bridgeport-Keating. Good taste also suggests this 
flush valve for modernizing your present bathroom. | 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
“Makers of Brass Products for over 60 Years” 











Architects will find the Bridgeport-Keating of mate- 
rial help in planning bathrooms. It contains no rub- 
ber, quickly adjusts for volume flow, and is a space 
and water saver. Reliable service from the most 
important bathroom fixture is assured. There is a 
Bridgeport-Keating model for any type of building 
for initial installation or for replacement. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Please send me free copy of booklet “Modern Toilet Flushing Equipment.” 


Address............. . 


Plumber's Name 
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(Continued from page 122) 


three or four, with bell-shaped crowns 
and daintily reflexed petals. It is com- 
monly called Angel’s Tears and is a 
most lovely species. Triandus calanthus 
is said to have larger flowers of a 
perfect snowy whiteness, but I have not 
seen this species. Both cyclamineus and 
triandus albus have proved ready tools 
in the hands of the hybridists and nu- 
merous taller varieties have been de- 
veloped from marriages with various 
taller species or varieties, most of 
which are very beautiful. A lovely 
wild hybrid of triandus, result of a 
gypsy marriage in Spain, was found 
and introduced as Queen of Spain by 
the late Mr. Peter Barr, who has given 
ussomany splendid Daffodils and who 
was especially instrumental in intro- 
ducing the small species. Queen of 
Spain grows 7” tall and has flowers 
of a fine butter yellow. It blooms, as a 
rule, about April twentieth, and the 
Angel’s Tears not until a week later. 

A glance at the photograph of the 
Hoop-petticoat Daffodil, N. bulboco- 
dium conspicuus, will convince any 
one of its claim to special regard. The 
Hoop-petticoats are distinct from all 
other Daffodils, dainty and fairy-like 
as are no others. There are several 
kinds, but the only two that concern 
the open garden, north of Baltimore, 
are N. bulbocodium citrinus and N., b. 
conspicuus. The beautiful white smo- 
nophyllus, native of North Africa, is 
too tender for ordinary cultivation, 
but its charms desire a frame or a pot. 
It is said to flower in December. The 
other species are native of France, 
Spain and Portugal. 

Characteristic of these Daffodils is 
the widely flaring trumpet, that looks 
for all the world like an old-fashioned 
crinoline, carried, or seemingly almost 
blown, from the slight stems, and the 
very narrow rush-like foliage. The 
leaves make a fall growth, and keep 
fresh over the winter, and out from 
their midst in late April or early May 
arise the airy blossoms with delightful 
effect. The thick growth of their 
“grass” in the autumn always gives 
me a distinct thrill, for I well know 
of what pleasure it is the forerunner. 
These charming things are not difficult 


,’ 


to grow; indeed, with me, they h 
proved the easiest of all the litt! 
Daffodils, asking only a gritty soil 
in partial shade and good drainage. \, 
b. conspicuus blooms first and is of a 
fine warm yellow; citrinus is a soft 
cream color. Their height is about 6” 
Many of the sweet-scented Jonquils 
and Campernelles may be grown 
clumps in fairly spacious rock gardens, 
These are N. sonquilla and N. odory 
with numerous forms and _ hybrids, 
having clusters of single or double 
fragrant yellow flowers and narrow 
rush-like foliage. N. jonquilla comes 
from Spain and N. odorus from South 
Europe. They are a little too tall and 
strong-growing to be in keeping with 
a moderate sized rock garden; but 
three of the rush-leaved species should 
certainly have a place. These are N. 
gracilis and its attractive form, tenuior, 
called the Silver Jonquil, and the 
tiniest of them all, N. suncifolius. 
This miniature Daffodil 
grows only 4” high, its deliciously 
sweet flowers are about the size of a 
buttercup and of a rich golden yellow, 
and its minute trumpet is almost per- 
fectly flat. It seems to be very scare 
now. N. juncifolius is from the Pyr- 
enees and is so small as to require 
a choice place in the rock garden 
where it may be looked after. N. gra- 
cilis is the latest of the race to bloom 
and so of especial value. I find on con- 
sulting my notes that it has often re- 


rush-leaved 


mained in bloom as late as May 
twenty-seventh; beginning with N. 


minimus in late March, this gives a 
long Daffodil season. Gracilis grows 
14” tall, but is very slight and grace- 
ful, carrying from three to five very 
sweet-scented yellow blossoms on its 
slender The Silver Jonquil 
blooms earlier (about April 28th), is 
more slender, growing not more than 
9” or 10” high, and is paler in color. 
It is a most charming sort, thriving 
and increasing in light soil and partial 
shade. These are very old garden flow- 
ers, having been long in cultivation, 
and coming originally it is said from 
the neighborhood of Bordeaux, but it 
is not now very often to be found 
growing in a wild state. 


stems. 


HOW THE GREEK REVIVAL BEGAN 


(Continued from page 106) 


rather factitious replica, which will 
not be found in those later buildings 
of his that were the products of a 
dry and academic attitude. 

There is not much more to say 
about Walter. He outlived the Greek 
Revival, and he outlived the “Gothic” 
craze that followed; he died in 1887, 
at the height of the Queen Anne epoch. 
His life what is known as ex- 
emplary. He had a large Bible class 
of young men, and for a great many 
years was superintendent of the Spruce 
Street Baptist Church Sunday School. 
With these avocations, architecture 


was 


could not have occupied his heart; it 
could not have him one 
of the most exciting pastimes in the 
world. It is certain, at any rate, that 
his work in any of his three periods 
was as thrilling as a catechism. 

But to him, as Biddle’s architect, 
must go a share of the honor in bring- 
ing in the Greek Revival. It would 
be interesting to know what he 
thought of it all by the time the 
eighties had rolled around. It would 


seemed to 


be interesting to know just what we 


will think of it after another hundred 
years have rolled by. 
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ong life is Grown 
in Red Cedar Shingles 


ED CEDAR contains its own preservative 
Cr (oil of cedar). That is why a cedar fence 

post lasts for years where contact with 
moist earth rots ordinary wood. That is why 
forty years is the life of properly laid red cedar 
shingle roofs and sidewalls. 


Combined with long-life are natural beauty and 
home comfort qualities which make red cedar 
nature’s unmatched roof and sidewall covering. 
Red Bands are perfect red cedar shingles, triple 
inspected and trade-marked with a red band. 
They insure in the highest degree every virtue of 
red cedar shingles. 


From the finest 
source of supply 
in British Columbia 


Red Band shingles are cut 
from the cream of the finest 
stand of red cedar,in the world 


Write us for booklets and for name of dealer 
near you. 









RED BAND os awelcn tae 
SHINGLES 33 Skis“ 
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'TOGAN Garages 
The Standard of Quality 


"TOGAN garages are more than good lumber. 

They are highly specialized products of finest 
quality, planned and designed by experts and 
produced by a great organization with seasoned 
experience in manufacturing factory-built struc- 
tures. Their added attractiveness and superior 


Cottage catalog al- 
so sent on request 


Dealers established 


ve sca gee me construction justifies their slightly higher cost 
iterestec 4 e . 
te salon and makes them by far the most economical over 


a period of years. Carried in stock for quick ship- 
ment. Can be erected in a few hours. Many dis- 
tinctive designs to choose from. Write for cata- 
log. Price ten cents, 


TOGANSSTILES, INC. 


1692 EASTERN AVENUE 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Eastern Office: Togan Stiles, Inc., 
Newtonville, Mass, 














STABILIZED BY KOLL 


Creating 
beautiful 


ENTRANCES 


is today a 
specialized 
craft 


A FEW years ago, the making 
of entrances was a hap- 

hazard job, done by ordinary 

carpenters and small mills. 

But today’s trend toward 
more beautiful homes has de- 
manded that the designing and 
building of entrances become a 
specialized craft. 

Hartmann-Sanders, realizing 
this trend, have dedicated their 




















twenty-seven years of special- 
ized experience, and America’s 
largest entrance designing facil 
ities, to the task of making fine 
entrances at moderate cost. 


Illustrated catalog P-52 of 
model entrances gladly sent on 
request. Hartmann-Sanders Co., 
2165 Elston Ave., Chicago; East- 
ern Office and Showroom: 6 East 
39th Street, New York City. 








HARTMANN:SANDERS 


Koll 


Columns 


Pergolas Colonial Entrances 


Rose Arbors 





Garden Equipment 

















Gordon-Van Tine Home 
No, 633, 5 rooms; bath 


Materials, Plan Cut 








Send For Book of 
100 Home Plans! 


Down Comes Building Cost | 
Through Savings of Machine Sawing! ! 


By the Gordon-Van Tine Plan-Cut system we saw, cut r 
and notch the lumber according to specially drawn plans, 





This 140-Page Book 











- : I 
by power-driven saws at the mill. Carpenters start fram- 
ing and nailing at once. You save as much as 30% on labor, ' oom phetes, | er a, epee 
the costliest item in home-building. And machine-accu- | joo PLAN -CUTHOMES. Also 
racy insures the tightest, staunchest typeof construction! H Garages titted Cottages *Poule 
We supply complete plans, drawn by skilled architects. | try Houses and Farm Buildings. 
Many built-in convenience features to lighten housework. | r 
One guaranteed price covers all materials. No extras. No | Gordon-Van Tine Co., 
waste lumber. Plans conform to all city building codes. | 982 Case Street, 
é 3 : i Davenport, lowa 
Buy Direct-From-Mill Highest Quality | Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Big volume, the use of We furnish only highest | Please send me catalogs. 
power-driven machines, quality material—backed by | 
operating on one small our twenty year satisfac- | | am interested in 
profit, give you benefit of ee ee 
| wholesale prices pleased customers. r= 
{ 
1 
Gordon-VanTine |" 
(Established 1865) I 





PLAN-CUT Homes 


























































































A Charming New Material 
for Kitchen and Bathroom 


HEN you build that new home— 

or remodel your present dwelling 

—you may have a kitchen—and a 
bathroom——more beautiful than any 
you ve ever dreamed of possessing. 


Sani Onyx makes it possible. This 
unique material, fused from rock ingredi- 
ents, opens a delightful new world of 
decorative possibilities. New surface tex- 
tures; new colors; new effects. 


And Sani Onyx is so wonderfully prac- 
tical. Why, do you know it simply will 
not crack, check, chip or discolor, even 
after years of hard service? It’s stain- 
proof,. wear-proof, weather-proof, acid- 
proof. Just as easy to clean as a china 
dish! And not a penny to pay for re- 
pairs or re-decorating. Sani Onyx lasts 
a lifetime, and the first cost is the only 
cost. 


Send right away for a beautiful book, 
showing Sani Onyx installations in full 
color. No cost or obligation, of course. 


GANI ONYA 





AVITREOUS MARBLE 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING CO. 


133 BROOKSIDE 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


7“ 


























Among the good varieties of Deutzia Lemoinei is Boule de 


Neige, a strikingly beautiful white-flowered shrub. The 
type was established in 1891 and has now come to be 
widely known and grown 


DEUTZIAS FROM 


{ MANY LANDS 


(Continued from page 73) 


slender arching stems strung with 
racemes of snow-white blossoms it is 
a charming sight. More lovely still 
are the hybrids, D. rosea, D. carnea 
and their many forms, with more or 
less rosy pink flowers. 

The earliest of all the Deutzias to 
bloom and the one with the largest 
flowers is fittingly called D. grandi- 
flora. Native of northern China, this 
is a hardy shrub from 4 to 6’ high 
with blossoms 14%” across borne sin- 
gly or in two to three-flowered clus- 
ters. Though known since about 1743 
it was not introduced into gardens 
until 1910, when W. Purdom sent it 
to the Arnold Arboretum. It is quite 
hardy with us but is not free-flower- 
ing and remains quite rare in gardens. 

The oldest Deutzia in cultivation is 
D. scabra, which was introduced in 
1822. This is the tallest and most vig- 
orous growing of all the hardy 
species, attaining a height of 10’ to 
12’, with stout stems and shaggy ex- 
foliating bark. The flowers, borne 
many together in upright panicles, are 





white or occasionally pinkish on the 
outside. There are many forms of this 
old favorite in gardens. One of the 
best known is var. Watereri, which 
has white flowers, tinted carmine on 
the outside, each 1” across. Another, 
known as Fortunei, differs but little 
from the type. Several forms have 
double flowers, the best known being 
var. plena, better known as the Pride 
of Rochester, with flowers suffused 
with rose-purple on the outside. An- 
other good sort with pure white 
double flowers is var. candidissima. In 
any of its forms D. scabra is a hand- 
some and reliable shrub. It is very 
hardy and produces showy erect pan- 
icles in great profusion. The strong 
branches in their second year are trans- 
formed into 2’ long pyramidal masses 
of brilliant bloom. 

Related to the above is D. Schnei- 
deriana, a newcomer, which it was my 
privilege to introduce from China 
some twenty years ago. It is also a 

growing, free-flowering 
(Continued on page 128) 


vigorous 


D. discolor major, with arching stems, rather long, siender 

”, . 
leaves and broad flower clusters, has blossoms 1” across. This 
is one of Mr. Wilson’s many introductions from the Orient 
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No, 70192 


A veritable museum of 
carved Importations at Lightolier! 


N Belgium, L. Vander Voort devotes its old-world 

skill exclusively to supplying us with carved pieces. 
As a result, we are able to show decorators one of the 
most important collections in America. There is a vast 
assortment of rare importations here in many period 
styles. And each piece—whether tiny or massive, simple 
or rich, combines beauty with sturdy construction. 
Decorators and their clients will find a visit here of 























RAFTSME 
GRAND RAPIDS AND 
MOLLAND MICHIGAN 





“DS 


t }- ACHIEVE in your dining room the lovely effects 
you admire, correct furniture must be your first con- 
sideration. And to make certain of irreproachable style and 
heirloom beauty, be guided by the Limbert shopmark—for 
a quarter century a dependable assurance of quality and value. 
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The new creations of Van Raalte craftsmen are designed i i 

SS — : articular interest. 
of this : to meet the living requirements of the modest as well as the P WHOLESALE ONLY @ 
of t elaborate home. Ask to see them at your local dealer’s. © » 
. hi ; CHARLES P. LIMBERT CO., Holland and Grand Rapids, Mich. 1 fo yer y 
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Iced Tea Too 





Iced tea requires the same care in : TT?” VomlD 
brewing as hot tea, which means a . LOW A \ aS 
Hall China Teapot. Correct service ot aa . 7 x 
= suggests a Hall Decorated SUPER* SIN ot ee 
eapot, from which the tea is onl ; SHER a / +85 ro 
ured into the ice-filled glass. ; and proven dishwasher in gleaming porce- 73. Ss *.. 
po & A lain enamel, already being cntienlantodiy vned 4 ss Sn’ 
THE HALL CHINA COMPANY by thousands of delighted housewives, Various 7%." os ae 
Dept. G, East Liverpool, Ohio — for * secon oo — — LES BSSSt 6 fy 
.U, > or free literature oroughly scribin Sah ct SL O = “ “ 
this electrified sink for modern homes. ® SS * Ss 
WALKER DISHWASHER CORP. SES SO oe ge 
Dept. 704 Se On I & 
246 Walton St. Syracuse, N.Y. 7 *S “**¢  y 
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There is Craft in Tile 
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Floors And Walls 


of Harmonized KRAFTILE 

Kraftile High Fired Faience Tile is so enduring that it 
may be used for floors as well as walls. Think of the 
decorative possibilities of walls and floors that are 
harmonized in tone and texture! What an oppor- 
tunity they afford for the skilled use of color. 


Kraftile is more than decorative; it is almost ever- 
lasting. Fadeless, scratch-proof, crack-proof, craze- 
proof, Kraftile will preserve its beauty undiminished 
for many years, never requiring repairs or renewal. 


Kraftile is the only faience tile that may be laid with 
a close joint, affording no lodging place for dust. 


With all these advantages, Kraftile costs no more in 
the wall than ordinary colored tile. 


Kraftile is used for bathrooms, kitchen, dining room, 
living room, reception hall,sun porch,rug borders, stairs, 
garden pools, plunges. It comes in 12 stock shades 
with distinctive handcraft texture. 


Write for folder containing color-suggestions for 
decorative treatments, and for name of tile contract- 
ors who lay Kraftile. 








KRAFTILE CO: 962 Battery Street, San Francisc 
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From D. rosea and D. Vilmorinae there was pro- 
duced D. carnea, a form with upright panicles of 
flowers that are pink on their outer surfaces. T his 


resulted from 


Lemoine’s work 


| DEUTZIAS FROM MANY LANDS 


(Continued from page 126) 


shrub with broader and looser panicles 
of blossoms than D. scabra. The variety 
laxiflora is a better garden plant than 
the type. Another newcomer from 
China is D. Vilmornae, which has 
gracefully spreading branches and 
large white flowers in loose, broad 
corymbs, A hybrid between this and 
D. scabra has been named D. mag- 
nifica. It was raised by Lemoine and 
has white blossoms in dense clusters. 
There is also a double-flowered form 
known as var. formosa. 

Perhaps the most popular of Deut- 
zias is the Japanese D. gracilis, intro- 
duced as long ago as 1840 and abun- 
dantly used for forcing. This is a slen- 
der stemmed shrub, often 6’ tall, with 
arching branches densely clad in season 
with upright panicles or racemes of 
pure white flowers. When in blossom 
it is a fountain of white. By crossing 
D. gracilis and D. Sieboldiana Le- 
moine originated D. candelabrum, 
which has rather broad dense panicles. 
A slightly different form is D. candel- 
abrum fastuosa. 

A very hardy species is D. parvi- 
flora, native of north China and 
known in gardens since 1862. It is a 
shrub of upright habit, growing 6’ 
tall with flattened heads of white 
flowers, each 1” across. Crossed with 
D. gracilis it has given us D. Lemoine, 


| one of the most popular and beautiful 


of all the Deutzias. This was raised in 
1891 and is now very widely grown. 
There are varieties compacta and 
Boule de Neige, both first-class shrubs. 
Closely related to D. parviflora is D. 
glabrata, a common plant on the moun- 
tains of Korea whence I introduced it 
into the Arnold Arboretum in 1917. 
This is an erect growing Deutzia, some 
5’ to 6’ tall, not so dense in habit as 
many others and, as its name suggests, 
smooth in character. 

A common species in central and 
western China is D. discolor with 


arching stems, relatively long, thinnish 
leaves and broad clusters of white, 
occasionally tinted pink, blossoms. A 
variety, named major, has an_inch- 
broad flower. It was my good fortun 
to introduce this with half a dozen 
other species into gardens early in the 
20th Century. One of these, D. Wil- 
sonii, is a white-flowered shrub of 
vigorous growth, characterized by its 
large leaves; another, D. glomeruli- 
flora, is remarkable for its densely 
clustered masses of white flowers and 
rather small leaves. Both are fairly 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. Yet 
another is D. mollis, easily distin- 
guished by soft hairs clothing the un- 
der surface of the leaves. A fourth is 
D. hypoleuca, distinct among culti- 
vated species in having leaves smooth 
and almost white on the under surface. 
Upright in habit, this has prim-look- 
ing, semi-globose clusters of pure 
white blossoms. 

A rather low-growing Deutzia quite 
common in Japan is D. Sieboldiana, 
with leaves wrinkled on the upper 
surface and loose, upright panicles of 
flowers. This species has been conf used 
with the more showy D. scabra, It was 
introduced in 1875. 

On the mountains of southern China 
the Abbé Delavay, of revered memory, 
discovered a Deutzia with star-shaped 
flowers, white suffused with rosy pur- 
ple on the outside. He sent seeds to 
Monsieur M. de Vilmorin in 1888, 
and some of the resultant plants passed 
to Lemoine of Nancy. Apart from 
pink-tinted forms of D. scabra, all the 
Deutzias known at that date had white 
flowers and Hybridist Lemoine pro- 
ceeded quickly to make good use of 
his newly acquired treasure. He crossed 
it with all the species he could obtain 
and the results were remarkable. The 
hybrids secured gave to gardens a new 


race of Deutzias and completely a!- 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Stores approved as 
Reymer Agencies 
are supplied direct 
from Reymers’—en- 
suring freshness and 
careful handling. 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


MADE BY REYMER & BROTHERS. INCORPORATED. PITTSBURGH 
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Candy 


Vivienne Seca 
star of “The Desert Song,” using the 
“Health Builder” 


Renew the Slender B 
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auty and 


Glorious Health of Youth 
cAn Easy New ‘Way 


ANISH tedious dieting and exhausting exer- 
B cises. With the Battle Creek “Health 
Builder,”a scientific appliance perfected by an 
eminent physician, you can now exercise and 
massage your entire body in an enjoyable new 
way—without effort on your part. Youthful 
health and beauty are now within reach. 


Vivienne Segal, star of “The Desert Song”, 
New York Musical Comedy success, uses the 
“Health Builder”, She says: “I have never 
found anything that did as much to keep me 
in the ‘pink’ of physical condition as your 
Health Builder does.” 


Thousands now use this safe, natural method. 
Fifteen minutes daily of gentle, soothing 
vibratory massage and exercise, right in your 
own home, stimulates the circulation, tones 
up the muscles, aids digestion and elimination, 
and reduces weight in any part of the body you 
desire. Social leaders, stage celebrities, busi- 
ness men and women of all ages are enthu- 


siastic about this effortless new method. 


Keep physically fit—radiantly healthy. Write 
for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen Minutes 
a Day”, a FREE book showing how the Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” is bringing new health 
and beauty to thousands. 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


Room M-2325 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 


‘XN OW the whole world 


talks the language of this 
younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 





takes their opinion on tobacco 
| matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 
| brand is the largest selling 
quality cigarette in the world! 


FATIMA 
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|What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 
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Home of Hiram W .Wolfe, 
Forty Fort, Pa. Arch't 
Horace G. Cook, Jr. used 
Cream WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles with 
Wide Exposure on Side- 
@ walls and Green on Roof. 











HIS home in its setting emphasizes the superior value 

of WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles in carefully selected 
colors for sidewalls as well as roofs. Inferior materials do not 
give such results. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are 100% straight grain 
red cedar stained by hand and rebundled after throwing out 
all imperfect shingles. WEATHERBEST look better and last 


onger. ealerbesl 


STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Roofs and Sidewalls 


| WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 
918 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send 10 cents (stamps or 
coin) with coupon for valua- 
ble information on remodel- 
ing and new building. 
WEATHERBEST STAINED 
SHINGLE Co., Inc., 918 Is- 
land St., North Tonawanda, 


- - . . Enclosed is toc (stamps or coin). Please 
~ Y. Western Plant—sSt. cad CG Waarususeer Color Chart 2 Port- 
> . . . . i. * ni "a 
aul, N ; Ss oO olio o hotogravures showing WEATHER- 
. ul finn Di tributing | BEST Homes in Colors —) Book on Modern- 
Warehouses in Leading Cen- | izing and Reshingling. 
ters. | 


ES ks dak cee ng at bavew aoa 
| 


| Address...... 
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DREAMS COME TRUE 


OU’LL surely want Crittall 

Casement Windows for the 
home you’re going to build 

the ideal house you’ve 
planned foryears. For Crittall 
Casements reflect your own 
good taste and individuality 
in their lasting beauty and 
the antique charm of their 
sparkling leaded panes. 


They’re easy to operate, too, 
never stick nor rattle, last 
as long as the house itself, and 
are guaranteed wind and 
weather tight, without weath- 
er-stripping, in either inward 
or outward opening types. 


Ask your architect to show 
you how harmoniously 
Crittall Windows will fit into 
your plans, and let us send 
you our illustrated catalog. 


CRITTALLCASEMENT WINDOW CO. 


10962 Hearn Avenue  Derrorr, Micnican 








Residence of Col. Edwin S. George, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
George D. Mason & Co., Architects. 


Also available in steel in Standardized sizes and types. 


WHEN HOME-BUILDING | 


CRITTALL CASEMENTS 


Custom Built in either steel or bronze to the architect's sizes, designs and specifications. 
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GARDENS FOR TOWN 


House & Gardey 


BETTERMEN [ 


(Continued from page 118) 


borhood along inexpensive lines. It 
would be advisable for the organiza- 
tion conducting such a campaign to 
make a brief, but comprehensive 
study of the possibilities of their local- 
ity and to take the greatest advantage 
of those things which have a natural 
growth in that particular climate and 
soil. 


An outline should be made of a 


planting program with compara: ve 
costs and information as to wl 
plants of various types may be secu: -d, 
as well as information relative to their 
planting and care. 

With the investment of a litle 
thought and a little time vast return 
may be realized in community bet? +r- 
ment, affecting not only the individ :.al 
but the town as a whole unit. 


Epiror’s Nore.—In the Town Betterment Series the subjects listed 


below have been considered. Those that are starred are accompanied by 


original designs for buildings, etc., of which working drawings may be 


obtained at the nominal price of $1 for each individual set. Apply to 
the Town Betterment Editor, House & Garden, Graybar Bldg., Lex- 
ington Avenue, at 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Roadside Booths 

Benches & Flag Poles 
Filling Stations 

Street Lights 

Roadside Signs 

Small Buildings 

Roadside Design 

Club Houses 

Salvage for Town Betterment 
In the Cause of Town Betterment 
The Best Street Trees 

Band Stands 

Real Estate Offices 

Village Greens 

The Westchester Parkways 
Station Grounds 

A Wayside Trolley Shelter 
Information Booths 
Preserving Historic Houses 
Memorial Fountains 
Traffic Signals 

Community Memorials 
Landscaping War Memorials 
Playgrounds 

Shops 





Guiding A Town’s Growth 


April 1925* 
May 1925* 
June 1925* 
July 1925* 
Aug. 1925* 
Sept. 1925* 
Nov. 1925 
Dec. 1925 
Jan. 1926 
Feb. 1926* 
Mar. 1926 
April 1926* 
May 1926* 
June 1926* 
July 1926* 
Aug. 1926 
Nov. 1926* 
Dec. 1926 
Jan. 1927 
Feb. 1927 
Mar. 1927* 
April 1927 
May 1927 
May 1927 
June 1927 
July 1927 


THE CORRECT FEEDING of TREES 


C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER, F.E.S., 


ao importance of feeding shade 
trees and shrubs has not been fully 
realized in the past by the estate own- 
ers or superintendents. Generally speak- 
ing, however, attempts no doubt have 
been made to correct undernourished 
or sickened conditions of trees by a 
process which has been called “feed- 
ing,” but which in all probability, 
considered in the light of recent scien- 
tific and practical investigations, has 
been but the mere placing of a source 
of only partial- food supply at points 
near the trees. 

There are many factors contribut- 
ing to the successful feeding of trees. 
It is an old established fact that all 
plant life 
phoric acid and potash, but the appli- 
cation of these materials does not 
necessarily mean thatan undernourished 
condition will be remedied. The cor- 
rection of such a condition depends 
upon the availability of the nutrient 
salts and gases, and this consideration 


requires nitrogen, phos- 


involves the process by which a tree 
should be fed. 

Some gardeners broadcast manure 
or bonemeal on the surface of the 


ground: this should not be done as it 
draws or attracts the roots to the sur- 
face. Very little of it will ever reach 
the roots of the trees as much is ab- 
sorbed by the grass and a great deal 
will be washed away by rain. Bone- 
meal, broadcasted in this manner, will, 
in many instances, burn the grass 
Therefore, it will be seen that a very 
small percentage which is of real food 
value reaches the tree roots. 

Stable manure broadcasted on th 
surface of the soil or even buried or 
dug into it makes a very good humus, 
and improves the physical conditio: 
of the soil, but will not supply all the 
necessary ingredients in correct pro 
portion and over the necessary period 
of time to accelerate or maintain 
maximum growth. 

Well-rotted cow manure is without 
doubt excellent for trees, although it 
does not contain so much real nourish- 
ment as a commercial tree food. 

A well-balanced tree food should 
contain those chemicals which are es- 
sential to tree growth, particularly ones 
which are usually lacking in the 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Automatic 
CAMERA 
and 
PROJECTOR 





Easy 


with Filmo equipment, to have 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


of Your Children 


HOUSANDS have learned —as 

you will learn—that taking 
motion pictures with the Bell @ 
Howell Filmo is easier than taking 
snapshots with an ordinary camera. 
Simply look through the spy-glass 
viewfinder and press the button. 
That is all there is to it. No crank- 
ing, no focusing, no shutter adjust- 
ment, no tripod required. Without 
previous photographic experience 
of any kind you can take first-class 
movies with Filmo on the first try. 


Think what this simplicity 
means to you—who would treasure 
movies of your children almost as you 
treasure the children themselves! 
Every move,gesture, fleeting expres- 
sion and characteristic mannerism 
faithfully recorded for the future! 


Filmo Camera—and automatic 
Projector for showing your movies 
—are made with all the beauty and 
precision that enter the larger Bell 
& Howe!l Cameras, with which 
nearly all motion pictures shown 
at best theatres are made. 


Eastman Safety Film [16mm]}— 
in the yellow box—used in Filmo 
camera is obtained at practically 
all stores handling cameras and 
supplies. First cost covers develop- 
ing and postage to your door. Then 
comes the thrill of seeing your 
own movies at home, using Filmo 
automatic Projector. 


Write for descriptive Filmo book- 
let, “What You See You Get,” 
telling all the interesting details. 


BELL SHOWELLCO. 


1831 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York . Hollywood . London 
Established 1907 
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No sash cord ax: es 


repairs for 
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aonanied Sash Cord 


ENUINE Sitver Lake, the solid-braided cot- 

ton sash cord, always carries a written 20- 
year guarantee. Properly installed, it will far outlive this 
guarantee period. It’s worth a few cents more per window to 
know that you won’t be troubled by sash cord breakage. Yet 
figured in years of service, Si.ver Lake is the cheapest cord 
you can buy. See: Sweet’s Architectural Catalog (B-1632). 


Home Builders Catalog (Page 277). Talk this over with 


your builder. 


Al Hardware and General Stores in bulk—or in 
Handy Packages with directions for installing. 


SILVER LAKE CO., NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 
SILVER LAKE CO. 
314 Nevada Street, Newtonville, Mass. 

Fill out and mail this coupon to above address. 
If your dealer 
doesn't carry Name 
SILVER LAKE, 
please send us Street.... 
his name and 

address. 








City 

















These 
summer household 
aids are yours— 
just mail the coupon 


AVEN’T you often wished 

for scissors sturdy enough 
to snip through almost any- 
thing? Or for a fruit reamer 
that would work twice as fast? 
Or for some way to protect 
summer clothes from dust? The 
three things below are the an- 
swers. To get them—mail the 
coupon, 





HOUSEHOLD SHEARS §$2.25— 


Snip blithely through cord, pic- 
ture wire, clothes line, garden 
hose or anything else. Blades are 
extra strong; one is notched, the 
other smooth. Of heavy nickeled 
steel. 








THREE-FRUIT REAMER $12.50 


—Has easily interchanged ream- 
ers for oranges, lemons and grape- 
fruit. Just hold fruit against proper 
reamer, turn handle and the juice 
flows in a stream, through the 
Strainer, into the glass. 








CLOSGARD WARDROBE BAG 


$5.50—Made of dustproof flow- 
ered cretonne. Has room for seven 
hangers. Keeps fragile summer 
things safe from dust and damp- 
ness. Closgard is also mothproof. 


SEND NO MONEY— just mail this 




















fewis&. ConcER 


45th St. & Sixth Ave. 
New York City 
Send me the articles checked 
below: 
Household Shears at $2.25. 
Reamer at 
2.50. 
Closgard Wardrobe Bag at 
$5.50. 
I will pay the amount indicated 
upon delivery of the articles. 
shanty ancsciveevs 
Address aideiastend 
City State 
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The glass of life 


ultra-violet 
health rays 
through 

Vita Glass 


ITA glass windows bring outdoor sun 

health indoors all year round. Ordinary 
glass, on the other hand, keeps out the healthful 
part of the sunlight entirely because it excludes 
the vital ultra-violet rays. 


These rays, scientists and physicians now 
know, are of enormous importance to health and 
vitality. They assist in the prevention and cure of 
rickets, promote healthy, normal growth in chil- 
dren, and increase energy and resistance to dis- 
ease in adults. 


Vita glass transmits these rays to kill germs, to 
bring to us the force and vigor of the sun itself. 
Numerous scientific experiments have borne out 
its most unusual health value. Tested thoroughly 
in England and later examined and approved by 
the American Medical Association, ordered for 
the Equitable Trust Company offices in New 
York and other business establishments, its varied 
list of users includes hospitals, sanitaria, apart- 
ments, banks, hotels, office buildings. Vita glass 
windows in many private homes are bringing 
health to the nursery, sun-porch and throughout 
the entire house. 


Vita glass comes in two forms, clear and trans: 
lucent (cathedral). You may purchase your Vita 
glass through the usual glass channels. Considered 
from the very personal angle of your health, its 
value is worth many times its actual cost. Your 
health—your children’s health—is too important 
to be imprisoned behind barriers of ordinary glass. 


For your more careful consideration, there is 
a booklet that tells the whole story of Vita glass. 
A postal with your name and address will bring 
it to you promptly. Address: VITA GLASS 
CORPORATION, 50 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 
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House & Garden 


DEUTZIAS FROM MANY LANDS 


(Continued from page 128) 


tered our conception of the genus. 
Crossed with D. Sieboldiana, Dela- 
vay’s find yielded D. elegantissima, 
with flowers suffused with rose-color, 
its very similar form, fasciculata, and 
the white-flowered arctuata. More 
beautiful are the hybrids with D. gra- 
cilis to which the name D. rosea has 
been given. The type of the race has 
open bell-shaped flowers, pinkish 
without and each nearly 1” across. Of 
the many forms of D. rosea I may 
mention carminea with flowers rosy 
purple on the outside, eximia, flori- 
bunda and grandiflora with pinkish 
flowers; the forms, campanulata, 
venusta and multiflora, have white 
flowers in rich abundance. The hybrid 
D. rosea crossed with D. Vilmorinae 
produced the upright panicled D. 
carnea, which has flowers pink with- 
out. Another race (D maliflora) , 
with flowers rosy purple outside, re- 
sulted from crossing D. purpurascens 
with the hybrid D. Lemoinei. The 
raiser gave the name Fleur de pom- 
mier to this cross and called one col- 
ored form Boule rose and a white one 
Avalanche, all very descriptive titles. 
The handsomest of all the D. pur- 
purascens hybrids, however, is D. 
kalmiaeflora obtained by mating with 
D. parviflora. This is a graceful 
habited shrub with a multitude of 
flowers, pale rose-color on the inside, 
deeper without. All the hybrids of D. 
purpurascens are remarkable for their 
abundant star-like blossoms. On the 
whole they are hardier than their 
parent species, and all garden lovers 
owe a debt of gratitude to the illus- 


PAGES FROM 


trious Frenchman for these, not lesst 
of his manifold gifts to garders 
In 1903, when traveling in western 
China, I fell in love with a Deutzia 
with inch-broad flowers, varying in 
color from bright rosy purple to al- 
most crimson-pink. There was great 
variation in color and on some plants 
the blossoms were almost pure pink. It 
was quite a common shrub in the way- 
side thickets, growing from 4’ to 6 
tall, with ascending-spreading and 
arching stems richly dowered in 
flattened 3” broad flower-clusters. | 
marked some of the finest color forms 
and in autumn harvested seeds. In due 
season plants raised from the seeds 
blossomed and the species proved to be 
D. longifolia, previously known from 
specimens collected and dried by Pére 
David but not before introduced into 
cultivation. The best colored and larg- 
est flowered form was named va: 
Veitchii and acclaimed the most beau- 
tiful of all Deutzias. In 1908 I was 
fortunate enough to discover and in- 
troduce another fine variety. This has 
been baptised var. elegans, being dis- 
tinguished by its bright rosy purple 
flowers, freely borne in rather loose 
corymbs. The fly in the ointment 
that in the Arnold Arboretum the 
climate is too severe for D. longifolia 
and its varieties to do themselves full 
justice. When one considers what the 
hybridist has evolved from the less 
hardy and much less beautiful D. pur- 
purascens it requires no gift of proph- 
ecy to predict a great future for 
D. longifolia as parent of races of 
Deutzia with bright colored flowers. 


A GARDEN DIARY 


(Continued from page 76) 


arrangements” that members of gar- 
den clubs make according to 
Into my nervous and irritated ear have 
been poured such words as “balance”, 
“color harmony”, “suitability of con- 
tainer” until I was ready to commit 
justifiable homicide. It seems that 
someone, with worthy intent 
made up rules about arranging flowers, 
and ever since women have accepted 
them in the same category with the 
Ten Commandments, the Apostles 
Creed and the Volstead Act, as in- 
irrefutable. 


rules. 


once 


spired, irrevocable and 
This is something that sadly needs de- 
bunking. When, the other day, we saw 
a bowl of the flat planes of yellow 
Tansy lying above a cloud of pink 
Columbines, we wept with joy, for 
the woman who made it declared she 
had never heard of the rules. She it 
was, too, W ho put a great mass of the 
feathery Josekae Lilac in with sprays 
of the brilliant red Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber Rose, in defiance of every 
rule ever written about bouquets. 

It is about time we returned to the 
Directoire type of bouquet, when you 
took a bowl or a series of vases one 
above the other and packed them tight 
to make a pillow or a column of 
color. At least these would be a re- 
lief from the single flower stuck in a 
scrawny vase that people insist on be- 
ing “so Japanesey!” 

On Contemplating Pigs—The old 


gardener said that this place would 
never be self-respecting until it sup- 
ported at least one pig. So with grim 
determination this year we ordered two 
porkos, and he and I built, from a 
plan found in a farm journal, a pig 
house that is a marvel of engineering 
and architecture. This was finally ac- 
complished late one Sunday afternoon 
in May, with half the village sitting 
on the grass around the sty jeering and 
commenting at our efforts. A few 
days later the piggiesarrivedina small 
crate, and with due ceremony we in- 
ducted them into their home. Ever 
since my odd moments have been spent 
hanging over the sty fence contemplat- 
ing these humble additions to our 
livestock. It used to be said of me 
that I was always to be found in or 
on the compost heap—which is the 
rightful place for a dirt gardener— 
but now they look for me among the 
pigs. When worrisome things arise 
and work growing tiring and the pres- 
ence of people too much to bear, then 
I flee to that hidden corner of the 
garden and commune with my hams 
and short ribs of next winter... . 
We have named these porkos after two 
famous murderers, for they are con- 
demned to eventual execution. Mean- 
time their outlook on life, their incon- 
stant grunts, their rootings and 
squeals all bring unwonted peace to 
my soul, 
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Sent on Approval 


Hooked Ruégs 


YNENUINE old-time hand- 

hooked designs made by real 

mountain folks. Quaint and col- 

$10.75 oOrful! Figures in delicate pastel 
shades and backgrounds in tans, 


to greys, ivory, bisque or taupe. 
$45.00 
Borders in rich black unless 
ordered otherwise. Made oval, 
round, or rectangular and in 
any size. These Mountind 
Hooked Rugs lend color and 
charm to any room for years 
to come. 
See One Without Cost 
Ask on receipt of card or letter with 
about Dank reference, we will send you 
eer a rug on approval and pictures 
a of others. Or we send pictures 
only on request—no charge. 
rugs. Seeing a rug does not obligate 


you to buy. Address: 


Mountain Industries 
Dept. 6. Tryon, N. Carolina 


Mountind 

















This Unusual Tea Wagon 


Direct to You 


$2 7-50 


This charming and distinctive 
Tea Wagon, with removable 
glass tray, drop handle and 
special silver drawer, is graceful 
and beautiful, as well as useful. 
Leaves open up to size 25 x 
36”. Drops, leaves and trays 
are of solid mahogany. The 
lacquer finish will not readily 
scratch, nor show white marks. 
Shipped to you, freight pre- 
paid, for $27.50. 
















This Splendid 
Gov. Winthrop 
Desk *105 


Our feature piece is this lovely Gov- 
ernor Winthrop desk, of genuine 
mahogany with hand carved ball 
and claw feet. Has raised cabinet, 
two secret pockets and five small 
drawers, as well as four large draw- a ee er 


ers, automatic slides and exquisite proposition for representatives in 
keyhole escutcheons. various communities 


Send 10c (stamps or coin) for illustrated portfolio G 87 containing 72 pages of 
American and English reproductions in mahogany and maple. Also Banjo Clocks, 
In ordering any Winthrop piece, you may remit in full or we will gladly ship 
C.0.D. on receipt of $20 deposit. Every Winthrop reproduction guaranteed exactly 
as represented, and delivered in perfect condition. Money refunded otherwise. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 
424 Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


























A very necessary 
precaution in summer 


Tue cleanness of the closet bowl 
is especially important in sum- 
mer. You need to be very sure 
that it is purified, often. 

Use Sani-Flush. Sprinkle it into 
the bowl, follow directions on the 
can, then flush. Every stain, mark 
and incrustation is gone. Foul 
odors are banished. And the hid- 
den, unhealthful trap—impossible 
to reach with a brush— is puri- 
fied too. 

Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. Keep a can of it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store; or send 25c for 
full-sized can. 30c in Far West. 
35c in Canada. 






Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Irvington New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada 


































BAKELITE 


Molded Plates 
are shock-proof 


LL electrical outlets and 
switches should have a 
“dead-front”, a cover of in- 
sulating material, to provide 
absolute protection against 
shocks from static, electricity, 
or short circuits. This makes 
the use of Bakelite Molded 
switch and _ outlet Plates, 
which provide complete in- 
sulation of live electrical parts, 
particularly important in 
homes where there are. chil- 
dren. 


Bakelite Molded Plates are 
not only safe but they are per- 
manently good looking. They 
do not change color, corrode 
nor show finger prints. Al- 
though usually made in a 
pleasing shade of brown that 
harmonizes with practically 
all wall decorations, they may 
also be had in black and in a 


variety of colors. 















The leading wiring device 
manufacturers make Bakelite 
Molded Plates and your ar 
chitect or any electrical con- 
tractor can show you samples. 












BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd St. 


BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. 
163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


_ BAKELITE . 


THE MATERIAL OF £3 A THOUSAND USES 



















“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol 
shown above may be used only on products 

made from materials manufactured by 
Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital 

| ‘B’ is the numerical sign for infinity, or 
unlimited quantity. It symbolizes the in- 

| finite number of present and future uses of. 
Bakelite Corporation’s products.’’ 
















































This Automatic Heat 
Actually Has All These: — 


Safety 
Economy 


Convenience 
IT IS SAFE. Anthracite coal, as slowly 


burned by the Electric Furnace-Man, is the 
safest fuel in the world. It can’t back-fire, 
explode,floodthecellarorsootupthe house. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL. Buckwheat and 
Rice sizes of Anthracite are used. They 
cost $6 to $8.50 aton less than the usual 
furnace sizes. They give off as much heat 
per ton. Can be regulated to burn so 
little as a pound an hour. 


IT IS CONVENIENT. A few minutes a 


day is all the attention it requires in zero 


« 


weather. In mild weather, it needs atten- 
tion only once in two or three days. It 
‘an be controlled by a heat regulator or 
adjusted by hand from upstairs or down. 


The Electric Furnace-Man 


It carries in the coal to the fre. 

It removes the ashes from the 
furnace and deposits them in 
a dust-proof can. 

You fill the hopper once a day 
or less and set the hand reg- 
ulator, from upstairs at the 
heat you want, 

That’s all. 

No dust, dirt or worry. 

Look into this modern way of 
burning a low-price, high- 
grade, hard coal, 

Save yourself both work and 
money. 
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Domestic Stoker Co. 


Seven Dey Street 
New York 


“ a 


Your name sent us on the 
coupon will bring you a 
hook of facts: —"Behind 
Your Cellar Door.” 


Send me, without obligation, 
the book ‘‘Behind Your Cellar Door.’’ 


Name 


Address 
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(Continued trom page 64) 


“It should be ideal for nursery 
windows, where the baby can have its 
daily sun bath, for hospital windows, 
and a number of possible applications 
for the use of ultra-violet light in the 
sun’s rays. 

“Here in New England, during the 
warm summer months, it is possible to 
use direct sunlight in treating infants 
and children, It is impracticable to ex- 
pose an infant, and often inadvisable 
to expose older children, to the direct 
rays of the sun during the fall, winter 
and spring months, on account of the 
cold and consequent loss of the body 
heat. This difficulty, however, may be 
overcome by the use of a quartz win- 
dow or a glass which is transparent 
to ultra-violet rays in order that the 
baby may have its sun treatment in a 
warm room, 

“Furthermore, if the present experi- 
ments mean anything man kind will be 
freer from colds and will build up a 
resistance that only the ultra-violet 
ray seems able to give. At present cod 
liver oil and outdoor sunlight are 
our two great anti-rachitic and disease 
resistance aides—but now we have in- 
door sun added to us, 

“We find here the probable explana- 
tion why negros with their dark pig- 
ment and the dark-skinned Italians 
are so prone to rickets when removed 
from their native land. In Africa the 
negro goes about naked and attains 
the maximum advantages from the 

un’s rays. In sunny Italy the Italian, 
likewise, spends most of his time out 
of doors, and rickets there is rare. 
When these people, however, come to 
the temperate zone, as in this country, 
they are forced to wear clothes and 
are more closely housed. The pig- 
ment in their skin filters out many 
of the already diminished ultra-violet 
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rays in the sunshine, they lose the pr»- 
tective action of the sun to a gr 
extent and consequently, are prone 
rickets.” 

Thus, not only outdoors, but cont 
uously in our homes can every mem| 


r 
of the family be subjected to the 
strengthening of the ultra-violet 
ray and join a regime of “back ‘0 
nature” never dreamed of by Thoreau 
or any more recent or transitory 
leaders, 


The forecast, ther, with a gener. 
use of this glass is rosy indeed, f 
every one can and will have tann 
skin and pink cheeks and there wi 
be few pale-faced workers through- 
out the land. Furthermore, the bon 
structure of the body, including the 
teeth, will be strengthened, which is 
no insignificant item. Indeed, homes 
will probably be built so that solar- 
iums will be as inevitable as kitchens 
and we shall become pagan in our 
appreciation, if not in the worship 
of the sun. 


—a3 — 


<4 


There are already ample lists of 
users of this glass, glad to testify to 
its efficacies. Hotels at present are 
putting in this new type of pane and 
using it as an added lure to their 
confines, 

Before we leave the subject, we 
want very forcibly to inform you 
that the ultra-violet ray treatment 
purveyed at barbers’ and hairdressers’ 
in most cases is hokum. These kind 
people believe they are giving you 
ultra-violet rays but in reality you are 
not getting them. Furthermore, when 
ultra-violet rays are actually given, 
they should be given under competent, 
and specialist physicians, because acci- 
dents may result from ultra-violet 
irradiations if they are dispensed by 
untrained persons. 


Average Gain 


| 
| 
| 








Average weight 60.04 pounds 62.87 pound 2.83 pounds 
Average height | 51.78 inches 53.30 inches 1.22 inches 
Average haemoglobin 

(per cent) 76.58 $4.11 | 7.53 


| Special Glass Class: 
Average weight 
Average height 
Average haemoglobin 
(per cent) 


77.90 





EVERGREEN 


ITH August comes the begin- 

ning of the “fall” planting 
eason. It is too early, of course, to 
cet out hardy bulbs, the general run of 
herbaceous perennials, and the decid- 
uous trees and shrubs of various kinds, 
but work can be started on the ever- 
greens, both the coniferous and broad- 
leaved types. 

In explanation of the 
which permits the setting out of ever- 
ereens at this time it may be said that 
the success of the operation depends 
largely upon the stock forming plenty 
of new roots before the advent of 
freezing weather. Since the evergreens 
retain their foliage all winter it is 


situation 


67.90 pounds 
54.06 inches | 5 


(Courtesy of Southwick F 


6.11 pounds 


74.01 pounds 
5 1.86 inches 


.92 inches 


94.04 16.14 





ducational Committee) 
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necessary that they be given time t 
establish themselves thoroughly. Fur- 
ther than this, the majority of this 
class of plants are virtually dormant 
in late summer and so can be moved 
with relatively little disturbance of 
their systems. 

Planting must be done carefully, 
with particular care not to crowd the 
roots and to stamp the soil down 
firmly around and upon them. Abun- 
dant and frequent watering, too, is 
essential until the fall rains begin. A 
plentiful and constant supply of soil 
moisture will do a great deal toward 
stimulating the needful formation of 
new root growth, 
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No Dust 
Mars the Pleasure Here 


Dust is entirely eliminated from the Solvay-treated 
driveways, tennis courts and recreation grounds. 


ro * 





OLVAY Flake Calcium Chloride, a white, flaky material, when 
spread on the surface absorbs moisture from the air and retains 
it on the treated surface. This absorption starts as soon as Solvay 
is applied; it keeps the surface free from dust. At the same time it 
penetrates below the surface and acts as a real surface binder. 





Calcium 


is odorless and harmless; 
will not track or stain. 


Thousands of private estates, clubs and communities use Solvay 
because it maintains dirt, gravel and macadam surfaces in dustless, 
compact condition at less cost than any other method. It is an in- 
vestment that promotes better health and greater pleasure. 


Write for booklet No. 1357 


Sotvay SALEs CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 


























Wrought Iron Fence 


for Public and Private Grounds 


Down through the centuries, Wrought Iron Fence has 
inspired people to protect and beautify their property. 
Today, the tendency is becoming more and more 
pronounced as a result of the nation-wide advance- 
ment in architecture and the special appropriateness 
of iron fencing. 


Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence adds dignity and beauty 
to the premises enclosed. Commands respect of the 
public, barsintruders, protects againstcarelessand willful 
destruction of property, reduces cost of maintenance. 


Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence is rugged and strong—built 
for life-time protection. Furnished in a variety of hand- 
some standard patterns for public and private grounds 
—or built to order from architects’ drawings. Write 
nearest offices for catalog and complete information. 


We erect fence anywhere. 


CrcLtoneE Fence Company 
Main Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


Works and Offices 
North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors : 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calit. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 


yclone 
Fence 


(tt LON; 
FENCE 


COMPANY, 





The Mark of Dependable 


Property Protection 





Cyclone Safeguard 
Chain Link Fence. 
Tubular steel posts 


and framework. 








Cyclone Chain Link is the only wire fence made entirely of 


copper-bearing materials —for maximum endurance. 
Gc. F. Co., 1927 : 


5 A single individual 
= piece such as this, 

, with its graceful 
grouping of beau- 
tiful things, can 
transform a whol 
interior. It is just 
one of the sugges- 
tions in House & 
Garden’s Second 
Book of Interior 





What Worries You 
about your house? 


AYBE you've a long, mean, narrow, dark, little hall, that 
M makes a guest feel as if he were entering his own coffin. 
House & Garden’s Second Book of Interiors will transform it 
into the very entrance to paradise, with the right color scheme 
and such a delicate mahogany cabinet as this. . . . Maybe 
you’ve an inconvenient kitchen an old-fashioned wall 
paper in the living room . . . a barren looking verandah . . . 
no matter what, House & Garden’s Second Book of Interiors 
will help you put beauty in place of dullness or ugliness. 
Hundreds of color schemes. All 


about the periods. Nursery dec- 
orations. Scientific and pretty 


And all of this—220 pages, 700 
illustrations — for only $5 — less 
than the cost of a new lustre bow], 


House & Garden 











kitchens. Curtain measuring and 
making. Every room in the house 
taken up in detail by experts, with 
loads of photographs and draw- 


or a passable luncheon doily. 

With it there is a list of the ad- 
dresses of the best decorators, a 
bibliography, a list of catalogues— 





ings of the best work of the finest 
men and women in the profession. 


all practical as paint. Order your 
copy now with the coupon below. 


House & Garden's 
Second Book of Interiors 
$5, net 


At fine bookstores everywhere, 
or by mail from House & 
Garden, Postage 20c more. 


700 illustrations 220 pages 


House & GARDEN, Greenwich, Conn. 

| For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 
Book of Interiors 

| For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 
Book of Gardens 

] For $4.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 
Book of Houses 

| SPECIAL: For $12 inclosed, send me 1 copy of ALL THREE 
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the Lilies’ 


e 33 se 


| : 
| “Consider 
| 


The 
“MADONNA LILY” ~~ 


The stately symbol of unblem- 
ished chastity, whose fragrance 
and glistening whiteness domi- 
nate June Gardens 
“ConsIDER THE Lites” has 
been proclaimed by leading 
Horticultural Business men 
and writers as one of the great- 
est additions to gardening lit- 
erature of the century. 


“Time, the devourer of all things, 

for generations immemorial has avoid- 

ed all attempts to deprive humanity 

of this loveliest floral example of 
The Creator. 


In the month of June, great col- at a nominal charge of One Dol- 
onies of these Lilies may be seen lar, but we will send it free of 
in the Hardy Borders of all chargeon receipt of an order for: 
great American gardens, grate- One dozen true Northern French 
fully accepting the homage of grown Lilium Candidum (Ma- 
their floral companions, over donna Lily), postpaid for $5.00. 
which they reign. (Delivery in September.) 

It is one of a hundred beautiful ©; we will send the book for 
Lilies described in our newBook, Qne Dollar with a coupon, 
“Consider the Lilies”, embellish- hich will be accepted as one 
ed with 65 beautiful color plates gojlar part payment on any fu: 
of popular and rare species. ture order for Lily Bulbs to the 
This book has been distributed value of $3.00 or over. 


You get it free with the above Lily Bulb Offer 
W.E. MARSHALL & CO. Inc. 
154 WEST 23rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
“The House of Lilies’’ 


























PEONIES 


are the Plants for 


Carefree Gardeners 
oom 









O PLANTS endure so 

long without special 
care; none give so much joy 
and satisfaction for a moderate 
outlay; few, if any, increase more 
rapidly in size, in number and 
beauty of bloom. 

Beginners in Peony-growing will find 
Farr’s Peonies suited for every purpose 
—exhibits, masses of color, small gardens, 
and for large estates. 


Amateur (Senior) Collection 


Adelaide Hollis. White. . . . . . $300 
AG see ew ae 
Cite Gee fae. Cs CS 
Duchesse de Nemours. White . . . 1.00 
Francois Rousseau. Red . . . . . 3 2.00 
Reine Hortense. Pink ...... 150 

$11.00 


One Plant of each (amounting to $11) for $9. 


Farr’s Iris are fitting garden companions for Peonies. Many distinct 
varieties are specially priced this season because of improved methods 
of growing. May we send you a copy of 

Better Plants, by Farr 
which lists Peonies, phlox, delphiniums, and other perennials. With 
it we will send the special list of Iris. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 106 


Weiser Park, Penna. 
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SHUMWAY'S” 
|, Pedigreed d Bulbs 


Fall is the time to plant bulbs for a re-}| 
y splendent springtime garden. For your 
consideration a selection of a few of the 
ye outstanding varieties of Darwin, Cottage 
i) and Breeder Tulips are listed below. All 
bulbs imported direct from Holland. Care- 

fully selected for largest sizes only. 


s 











New Lowered Prices 
Darwin Color Price Per 100 
Princess Elizabeth Rose Pink ...................-...- . $5.00 
Baronne Tonnaye Vivid Pink ........................ 3.75 
Bartigon Carmine Crimson ............ . 4.00 
Rev. H. Ewbank Lilac, Blue Base ................ 4.00 
La Tulipe Noire i eee 4.75 
Clara Butt Salmon Pink sigeiaice:: ae 
Valentine ., — ieee sakictemn 
Scarlet Beauty RII sintececesstccontcouenn 4.25 
The Yellow Darwin 4 
Breeder 
Golden Bronze Name Describes Color ....... 4.75 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet, Salmon Shaded 5.00 
1200 Bulbs—100 of each 9 
600 Bulbs— 50 of each 5 





300 Bulbs— 25 of each : 
Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 
Darwin Tulips ..................... 17V arieties 100 for $3.00 





Breeder Tulips 15 3.50 
Cottage Tulips 12 3.00 
Early Single Tulips .............. a. se = ne 
Early Double leonsetsh NB Sedaeet > Sales 3.00 
ee eddies =m , eee 
EERE SSG ee a, ee eee 


50 bulbs of any of the above at the 100 rate. 

All Prices Include Delivery Charges. 
Handsome Free Catalog in full colors _— a great 
variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, Peon- 
ies, Lilies, etc. It’s yours for the asking. Write today! 
R. H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN :: Dept. “A” 

Established 1870 


118-122 So. First St. Rockford, Illinois 














A Your-Leag Sumner 


For $1700 


pRox now on, you can always have a bit of perpetual 
summer. Have it in your own garden-under-glass, to 
play im and with as you please. 
You can make it 15 feet long and 33 feet wide; cover it 
with a fairy arching of metal and glass and put in a 
system to heat it, 
All the materials and equipment, masonry alone excepted, 
to do that, will cost you $1700 plus erection costs. 
You can conveniently pay from income, by our Budget 
Payment Plan. 
Glad to send you the whole story of this perpetual summer- 
land-maker of ours. 

HITCHINGS AND COMPANY 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
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First Aid to Lawn Beauty 
Rain’s Only Rival — Like a London Fog 


The Brooks Original Automatic Control 


/ rrigation System 


I’ for no other reason than to see if some of 
| your friends and acquaintances are Brooks 
users, so that you can ask them direct, you 
should send for our descriptive folder. It lists 
almost 400 prominent people . . . . owners of 
beautiful lawns and gardens, misted by 
Brooks. 


They will tell you of lush foliage and sturdy, 
brilliant flowers, of lawns of crisp greenness 
and velvety texture, constantly maintained 
throughout the season by Brooks care free 
automatic control. 


\ Brooks system to meet your needs, whether 
you have a large estate or formal grass plot, 
can be designed. 

booklet “A 


isk for the Friend 


» Your Lawn and Garden” 
A FE W O }k MAN Y¥ BROOKS USERS 
Detroit Vew Vork 
E. L. Forp J}upGE MARTIN I. MANTON, 
Epoar GUEST F ‘nies Bayport, Long Island 
California E. T. Sroresspury, Palm 
F. M. Prxe, Los Angeles Beach ‘ Pennsylvania 
J. W. Scorr, Hollywood —_ Bipput Duke, Palm Rosert J. Scumupt, Phila- 
i eel 


delphia 
Canada 


J. A, Conneit, Montreal Va 
} Kunsky, Ford City, Henry W. LAPHAM Prominent Parks 


Lu 
Ont. Brookline CamTot GrRounps, Wash- 
Dunrry Miss, Fall River ington D. C. 
\BSECON ParRK, Atlantic 
City 
\LBANY PARK, Atlantic City 


Brooks -- 


UNDERGROUND FROST-PROOF LAWN AND 
GARDEN SPRINKLING SYSTEMS 
General Ofhc Second Boulevard, Detrow, Mich 

Offices on all Pr 


achusetts 


Illinois 
Souru Park, Chicago 
R. E, JAMES, Winnetka 


>” 


es 492 


tent 
neipal Cites 
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House & Garden 


THE CORRECT FEEDING of TREES 


(Continued from page 130) 


iverage soil. Th> ingredients should 
in such proportion that the various 
chemicals will be available over a 
period of time, and not all at once. 
[he amount to use will depend on the 
tree and on the character of the food. 
The next and perhaps most im- 
portant question which presents itself 
s: how to make the food available for 
the tree? Here the feeding system of 
enters into consideration. The 
root system of all trees extends in the 
ground as far as, or slightly further 
than, the branches spread overhead. 
The fine hair-like which are 
really the feeding rootlets are at the 
extremities of the root system. 


trees 


roots 


FOR PLACING FOOD 


Some gardeners dig trenches vary- 
ing from two to three feet in depth, 
and about two feet wide under and 
within the expanse of the overhanging 
branches, in which they place the food. 
Chis is directly opposed to the methods 
devised by the foremost tree experts 
and plant physiologists for the very 
that the food would 
not be made fully available to the 
voung feeding rootlets, and would in- 
vitably destroy many of these rootlets 
when the trench was dug. Further- 
more, from an economic standpoint, a 
trench is extremely wasteful as it 
would take far more food with less 
effect than a properly applied food. 
Another and 


obvious reason 


most obvious disadvan- 
tage is the objection most estate own- 
ers would raise in regard to the lifting 
of the sod for such an operation. 
The best position in which to place 
tree food, in order that the tree may 
obtain the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment from it, is to draw an imaginary 
circle around the tree about six inches 
beyond the branches. 
Holes about three inches in diameter 
and spaced between two and three feet 
apart should be dug to a depth of 
eighteen inches. 


overhanging 


A crowbar or auger 
is best for the digging. Six feet from 
the trunk, assuming the tree to be a 
large one, a second circle of similar 
should be made and _ between 
these two circles a few holes should be 
dug at random. In each hole a small 
quantity of the food should be placed 
and covered by a handful of loam. 
Che grass and sod which was removed 
when the holes were begun shou!d 
now be replaced. 


holes 


This method of applying tree food 
ensures that it is placed to the best 
advantage for the tree. The use of 
a crowbar aerates the soil—a quite im- 
portant factor—and, to a certain de- 
gree, takes the place of cultivation. 
Further, this system of feeding in no 
way mars the appearance of any lawn. 

The quantity used should be amply 
sufficient to maintain nourishment for 
one complete growing year, and once 
the tree is healthy it should only he 
necessary, under ordinary conditions, 
to feed it every second or third year. 

The proper feeding of trees may 
be regarded as the most constructive 
work in tree surgery, as the other 
work of pruning and cavity filling 
invariably has to be done as a direct 
result of undernourishment. The dy- 
ing back of limbs, the breaking of 
limbs in storms, and the consequent 


decay which sets in and forms cay 
may all be traced to poor healt! 
the trees. 

The feeding of a tree by the abo 
method promotes a grester increa 
the size and volume of the fol 
which allows of the tree 
more nourishment from the atmos. 
phere, a deeper green color, lor 4% 
and stronger twig growth, and, from 


absorb ng 
g 


a financial standpoint, saves money by 
actually reducing the amount of prun. 
ing which would otherwise be necessary, 
Lastly it develops much healthier 
trees which are thus enabled better to 
withstand the attacks of insect ene: 
and fungous diseases. In this com 
tion feeding undoubtedly stimu! 
the trees to such an extent that it helps 
check such borers as the Bronze Birch 
Borer, the Hickory Bark Beetle, 
Tree food, if composed of 
proper ingredients, produces a <¢ 
dition in the soil which is distin vy 
beneficial to soil bacteria, and tenis 
also to undue alkalinity, 
Tree food may be applied at any 
time in the year. For fall feeding it 
is advisable to apply the tree food 
just before the frost comes as the food 
is then held in the soil, and is avai! 
able for the when the ground 
thaws in the spring, at which time 
the soil would probably be in too 
slushy a condition to apply a food, 
and this materially benefits the new 
season’s growth of foliage. Tree food 
placed in the ground before the for- 
mation of the following year’s bud 
foliage will force the buds to such an 
extent that a maximum volume of 
foliage will result the next year. 
Trees absorb their nourishment on!y 
in the form of gases, or salts dissolved 


counteract 


tree 


in water, therefore, in order to obtain 
the best results the should be 
watered after feeding. That is to say, 
the ground in which food has been 
placed should be watered for a period 
of several hours after feeding, and if 
the summer is very dry it is best to 
water the ground for several hours 
every two weeks. The superficial 
watering which is usually given to 
lawns and trees is entirely useless to 


trees 


trees because the moisture is absorbed 
by the grass roots, and does not pene- 
trate through to the tree roots. When 
trees are fed in the fall it is not 
necessary to water the ground, as the 
main object in fall feeding is to hold 
the food in the ground until the fol- 
lowing spring. 


OBTAINING NITROGEN 


The nourishment absorbed by the 
foliage from air is taken in as oxygen 
and carbon dioxide by the action of 
the sunlight on the chlorophyll in the 
foliage. Nitrogen which may be i 
the atmosphere cannot be absorbed by 
the foliage, and trees obtain this from 
the soil through feeding rootlets. 

It may be observed that trees grow- 
ing under natural conditions are fa 
healthier than those on lawns or in 
cultivation. This is due to the fact that 
the leaves which fall to the ground 
remain there and decompose. In this 
state they give back to the trees in- 
gredients which must be supplied by a 
commercial food for trees grown in 
cultivation. 
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Peonies and Irises 


Brand new—a book of garden 
treasures for planting this fall, a listing 
f “Kentucky Bred” spring flowers- 
hy icinths, narcissus, crocuses, tulips in 
profusion added to those favorites of 





every garden — peonies and _ irises. 
Those who grow our plants, flowers 
and shrubs claim “Kentucky Bred” 


quality is unexcelled. 
“Everything that’s best for the garden’”’ 


Jacob 
Schulz 
Company 


Inc. 
Dept. E 
‘ 550 Fourth Avenue 
- Louisville 
Kentucky 











complaints to the effect that these little animals destroy many 
ally Tulips. Despite the fact that moles 


of the hardy bulbs, especi 
are insectivorous by nature 
for reasons unexplained, 
feast upon the more or less 


As a matter of fact cou 


annually by groundmoles, 
happens is that the moles burrow near the bulbs in search of their 
regular food, and are followed later in the season by fieldmice. 
The latter rodents eat bulbs greedily, and it is to them that the 
damage is directly due. Now and then, of course, a mole kills a 


a x ulip by tunneling so ne: 


is admitted to the roots, but it is to be doubted whether 
make up more than a small percentage of the injuries done, 


There is one sure way 


tions, and that is to plant the bulbs in stout, small-mesh wire baskets 
which are sunk flush with the ground level. 


both moles and mice at a 


the natural growth of roots and stalks. 


least 8” deep and of suffic 
ber of bulbs desired in e 


In a couple of month 


making of a couple of dozen baskets will take quite a bit of time, 


so it is not at all too soon 


or 4” mesh is the best, 


galvanized so that it will 


THE GARDENER’S SCRAP BOOK 


PROTECTING THE 


N regions where groundmoles 


ach group. 






TULIPS 















are abundant there are many 


the opinion seems to be widespread that, 
they desert their customary diet and 
succulent bulbs. 


ntless thousands of Tulips are destroyed 
but in an indirect way. What really 


ar it during the growing season that air 


such cases 


of putting a stop to all these depreda- 
This plan will keep 
safe distance and yet not interfere with 
The baskets should be at 
ient diameter to accommodate the num- 


s planting time will be at hand. The 
to get the work under way. Square 44” 
and be sure that the wire is heavy and 
last for several years. 











Late August 
"i. . 
Planting 

Our new catalogue will sup- 
ply the information you 


will want about what to 


plant this fall. 


VERGREENS, herbaceous 
E plants, flowering 
shrubs and deciduous trees 
are among the many varie- 


ties shown that may be 
transplanted from the mid- 
dle of August until the 


ground freezes in December. 


Write today for our new 
illustrated catalogue or send 
us a list of your require- 


ments on which we will be 





| very glad to quote prices. 


| Bay Strate NuRseErRIEs 
W. H. Wyman & Sons, Proprietors 


‘North Abington, Massachusetts 


| 

















Invitation Bargains 


SPEC 
quainted with the extra size, vigor and depth of 
coloring in Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus and hardy peren- 
nials grown and perfected by Pfeiffer of Winona. 
Make your yard more inviting with the Invitation 
Bargains listed here 


IAL offers that invite flower lovers to get ac- 


and in the catalog. 





Pfeiffer’s Select PEONIES > 


Peonies from 50¢ 
peony lovers. 


to $50 per root. 
Large roots, best for fa 


3 Peonies 


This trio of peonies are extra choice 
9.0 Baroness Schroeder, 


bargain. 


THE PFEIFFER 


3 


Midseason white; 
hardt, late pink all sent postpaid for $< 
Order direct or write for catalog 


Varieties that are favorites with 


FREE 


and valued at $1.50 to $2.00 per root. Note their ratings, 
8.8 Karl Rosenfield, Midseason red; 9.0 Sarah Bern- 
3. together with a $1.50 Chestine Gowdy to make it a special 
and prices on Pfeiffer’s finest in hardy perennials. 


NURSERY Winona, Minn. 


Prize winning quality. 
ll planting. 


ONE Chestine Gowdy, 
a $1.50 Pink and 
Cream Peony 








Send us a $5.00 order from 
above list and we will send 
youl Peony extra. Aboveare 
to be sent I 


press at your expense. Com- 
cox bargain sheet sent free 





Babcock P eony Gardens JAMESTOWN, NY. 






strong 2 to 
12 Iris 

rieties ....... 
10 ¢ ‘olumbine 

Hybrids... 


fine varieti 
10 Hardy P hlo: 
varieties ... 


8 Peonies—all 


all different—extra fine va- 
-09 


10 De “ore —Kelways 


10 Boltonia—white and 


R.ED. 79 





different—labeled— 
5 eye divisions....$2 50 


i—long sp 6 L I “iain Bo onde ns 
—Imported Tiger lily............ 1.00 
10 Trillium or wood lily—fine for 


Mixed -long 









ieicteahchsaeteancitaaliis shady places 1.0 
—sii different—choice 10 Lily of the Valley—New large 
Jini dipcncinesiidinmmenan 1.25 Fortin Giant ...... 1.00 

pink mixed 25 Tulips—mixed—either early, ” Cot- 


SO. GE TWIG snccccnsccccesseovesecs 1.25 








bulbs .... 


12 Grape Hyacinths — blue — 


25 Tulips named—State color wanted 
1. 





‘arcel Post or Ex- 


6 Lilium Superbum—Our wild mea- 
dow lily—fine 1.00 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, R. F. D., Jamestown, N. Y. 


10 Hepatica—for shady places.... 1.00 








6 Hardy Ferns—for shady places 1.00 








Bulbs 


for 


Fall Planting 


RILLIANT Tulips, fragrant 


Hyacinths, 


bright 


Crocus, 


and other spring flowering bulbs 
—will they brighten your garden 
next spring? With just a little 
care and at a small cost you can 


have flowers 


in the 


house all 


winter long and enjoy a colorful 
garden with the first days of 


spring. 


Five Giant Tulips 


Orange King Brilliant orange 


King Harold 
Dream 
Loveliness 
Moonlight 


6 each.. 
12 each.. 
25 each. 
50 each. 


Light 
Carmine-rose 
Canary-yellow 


.(30 bulbs) for 
. (60 bulbs) for 
.(125 bulbs) for 
. (250 bulbs) for 


Deep red 
bluc 


$1.50 
25 
5.00 
9.00 


Five Showy Hyacinths 


L’ Innocence Pure white 
Lady Derby Light pink 
Enchantress Porcelain-blue 
La Victoire Rich red 
King of the Blues . Dark blue 


1 each... 


iy bulbs) for $1.10 


3 each...(15 bulbs) for 3.00 
6 each...(30 bulbs) for 4.50 
12 each...(60 bulbs) for 10.00 


Four Bright Crocus 


Mont Blanc 


Pure white 


Golden Yellow .A rich shade 


Pallas White, striped lilac 

Purpurea Grandiflora 

6 each. .(24 bulbs) for $ .80 
12 each. .(48 bulbs) for 1.45 
25 each.(100 bulbs) for 2.45 
50 each.(200 bulbs) for 4.45 
100 each. (400 bulbs) for 8.00 


"THE flowers you would like to 


see growing in your garden 


next spring and 


summer—read 


all about them in Burpee’s New 
Bulb Catalog. It is an interesting 
book with some of the best va- 
rieties of Tulips, Hyacinths, Cro- 


cus, etc. 


illustrated 


in color. 


Write for your copy today. It 
will be mailed to you free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers 


Philadelphia 
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Visit Ask for 


Vursery Cata ogue 





Irises Are the One Flower 


for Everyone’s Garden 


No garden can have too many Iris——few gardens 
have enough. Soft self-colored, rich purples and 
lavenders, gold and yellow, supply the brilliancy 
the early June garden demands 





TWENTY-FIVE EXTRA GOOD IRISES 





Daimatiea. & and F lavender-blue Princess Victoria Lowise. S light yellow 
Vielacen grandifiora S rich blue Fr ¥ violet-red 

Violet -biue Acquackanonk. S yellow, F maroon 
Juniata. & and F deep blue Mithras. S yellow, F violet 
Albert Vieter, & blue, F lavender Jeanne d'Are. & white, F white and lilw 
Pare de Neuilly, & and F purpl Mme. Chereau. S and F white and blue 
Lehengrin, § and F violet-mauve Nibelungen. § fawn- yellow, F violet-purple 
Queen of May. § and F lavender iris King. 8 yellow, F brown with yellow 
Caprice. S and F redidish-purple border 
Daimarius. § grey-blue, F violet-brown Jacquesiana. S&S coppery-crimson, F maroon 
Tamerian. § violet-blue, F deeper Presper Laugier. & crimson, F maroon 
Kharput. § light blue, F dark blue Aleazar. S violet, F purple-bronze 
Her Majesty. § rosy-crimson, F pink Fiorentina. 8 and F white with lavender 
Aurea. 5 and F guiden yellow Fairy. 8 and F white and blue 


One Plant of each (25 plants) $7.00 
Three Plants of each (75 plants) $18.75 
Six Plants of each (150 plants) $31.50 


Daylilies to Delight the Kye 


With blue Delphiniums, or with fairy white flowers, golden Daylilies are at 
thelr best. Our collection includes Aureole, Citrina, Dumortieri, Gold Dust 
Sovereign, and other valuable varieties. We will send you Two each of 
six named varieties (our selection) for $2.50. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Plan in Mid-Summer for 


Autumn Planting 


VERY year you should add to your garden 
treasures. New plants like new pictures in 
the home, take the place of those that have 
outgrown their usefulness. Mid-summer is the 
time to select and discard. 


ESIRABLE location for shade trees and ever’ 
greens may be marked, pending transplanting 
in autumn. Open spaces in the perennial bor- 
der should be noted now, and an order placed 
for fall shipment. In summer we live with 
and in the garden; we learn its weakness and 
its charm. Mid-summer is the time to over’ 
come the one and enhance the other. 


At Hicks’ Nurseries you will find many rare and 
unusual plants that will add to the value of your 


grounds and garden. A new booklet featuring 
these plants is ready—would you like a copy? 


Hicks’ Nurseries 


Box H Westbury, L. I., New York 
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A GARDEN 


Edges om we are all aware of 
the presence and activities of 
birds in our gardens we do not always 
realize how much this presence is due 
to our consideration for their com- 
fort. Birds naturally shun a locality 
which is open and bare of shelter, and 
are attracted by secluded places where 
they are able to find protection from 
storm, places where they can build 
nests and find food and water. 

In designing a garden to attract 
birds we should strive to imitate Na- 
ture and arrange our planting so as to 
have a dense growth of small trees 
and shrubs. Interesting and pleasing 
effects may be gained by gardening in 
this informal manner. We are natu- 
rally concerned*about a food supply 
for our feathered friends and conse- 
quently endeavor to select as many 
berry bearing plants as possible, select- 
ing for the most part those which 
possess an ornamental value. We can 
also include a number of flowering 
shrubs for their pictorial effect, but 
the bulk of the planting should be 
food producing. 

A supply of water is essential; not 
only for drinking purposes but for 
bathing as well, birds being among 
the cleanest of creatures. Water is al- 
so one of the surest methods of at- 
traction, for birds have been known to 
fly incredible distances in search of 
it, and where it is present they abound. 
Furthermore, if we provide a supply 
of water for them we save many of 
our fruits, such as Cherries or Grapes, 
for birds attack them solely for the 
moisture content and not for their 
food value. There are a number of 
ways in which water may be offered 
to birds, and fortunate is he who has; 
a natural supply, a spring, a natural 
pool, or a small stream. If the supply 
is artificial we should select a type of 
bird bath of pleasing proportions and 
good color so that it will fit well into 


SUMMER FRUITING: 
Amelanchier canadensis 
Aronia arbutifolia 
Benzoin aestivale 





Berberis thunbergi 
Cornus in variety 
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A garden laid out as above not only will be attrac- 
tive to look at, but if plantings are judiciously select- 
ed birds can be made to congregate within its borders 


THE BIRDS 


H. STUART ORTLOFF 


our landscape composition. It should 
not be too deep, for no song bird will 
venture into unknown depths, and it 
should have shelving edges. It should 
be of a type which is easily cleaned 
and it should be relatively safe from 
prowling cats. For this reason bird 
baths which are elevated on pedestals 
and which have wide overhanging 
basins are the best to use. 

The food supply will be, for the 
most part, supplied by the berry pro- 
ducing shrubs, but there are seasons 
when such a supply is not over bounti- 
ful. Each garden should be provided, 
ther’ fore, with a feeding table or box 
where small bits of suet, small grains, 
or the various crumbs and tidbits from 
the house can be placed. Such atten- 
tions are especially appreciated by 
birds who are winter residents, and 
because of it we are able to get many 
intimate glimpses of bird life. 

Most birds are their own best archi- 
tects, selecting their own home sites 
and building their own way, but a 
number of them are considerate 
enough to occupy the bird houses we 
may provide for them. One or two 
well designed houses may be placed 
to advantage in the bird garden, hung 
from the limbs of a tree or on long 
poles in the shrub borders, but we 
should not overdo it; a whole colony 
of such bird houses in a single garden 
is far from being either naturalistic o1 
pictorial. If one wishes to assist the 
birds in their home making one can 
offer them a supply of bu!!cing mate- 
rial by placing in a convenient place a 
box filled with bits of cioth, string, 
cotton, fluff, wisps of horsehair, or 
straw. 

There are a number of trees, shrubs, 
and vines which produce edible seeds 
and fruits attractive to birds. The 
ones enumerated below are among the 
most important, and are those which 
are somewhat ornamental. 


Downy Shadblow 
Red Chokeberry 
Spicebush 
Japanese Barberry 
Dogwood 


| (Continued on page 142) 
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HORSFORD’S 
HARDY LILIES 
from COLD VERMONT 






The Handsome 
Ty 
MADONNA LILY 
HIS stately flower—famed in 
history, art and sculpture—is 
easily grown in your own garden. 
Its ivory white blooms radiate an 


exquisite fragrance. They mature in 
July, are large, of charming form 
and grow 3 to 8 on a tall leafy 
stem. Order a supply. Enjoy their 
chaste beauty and refreshing per- 
fume for years. 
Large, plump, home grown bulbs, 
fresh from our beds, 50c each 
(For August Shipments) $5.00 a doz. 
Large, plump, imported bulbs, guar- 
anteed highest quality, 35c each 
(For September Delivery) $3.50 a doz. 
Regal Delphinium (a Larkspur truly | 
royal) is highly popular because 
of its dense growth of double 
flowers in tall, compact spikes; 
colors in great variety from pink 
hues to deep blues. 35c¢ each 





$3.50 a dozen 


Send for our catalog of Bulbs, Perennials, 


Roses, Shrubs, Trees, etc. all extra 
hardy—grown to withstand the rigors of 
this Northern latitude, 








F. H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte Vermont 


IN TIMES OF SUMMER PREPARE FOR IRIS 


THE GARDENER’S SCRAP BOOK 


HIS month and September are the best of all for Iris plant- 


ing, so plans ought to be made at once and orders placed for 
any new stock which may be desired. All types like a location that 
is well drained in winter, but the Japanese varieties should never 
lack soil moisture during the growing season. The Germanica type 
and most of the dwarfs will do well in the average sunny border 


or special bed. 


Irises like a moderately rich soil, but not one heavy with manure. 
Where plant food needs to be added it can be safely done in the 
form of bone-meal. This will supply the necessary fertility with- 
out incurring the risk attendant upon some of the commonly used 


manures. 


Most of the Irises grown in this country are of the rhizome 
rather than bulbous type. These are not planted deeply, but with 
their root-stocks coming barely to the surface of the ground, 


ELIMINATING THE ANT 


N many sections the present season is witnessing an unusual 
prevalence of ants, and heartfelt are the complainings thereat. 
Not only are the invaders a constant annoyance indoors as well as 
in the garden, but when of the large black variety they are capable 
of doing very real damage by boring into the wood of house sills 
and frames where, once established, they are exceedingly difficult 


to eradicate. 


There are available two chemicals which can be used effectively 
in the war on ants if the enemies’ strongholds can be located. ‘The 
druggist knows them as carbon bisulphide and calcium cyanide, 
both of them poisonous and therefore to be used only with proper 
precautions, Small quantities of them introduced into the en- 
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Trade Mark Registered 


A Safe Insecticide 
for Your Plants!!! 


eee 

OR more than twenty years, 

Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray has 
been universally used to kill the vari- 
ous sucking and chewing pests that 
destroy your plants, flowers, shrubs, 
evergreens and vegetables. The best 
known standard insecticide . . . pow- 
erful, yet harmless to the most tender 
plants . . . clean . . . easy to apply 

. ideal for use on large estates or 
small homes . . . outdoors or under 
glass. Recommended by the Officers 
of The Garden Club of America. 1 
Quart $1.00, 1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gal- 
lons $12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00— 
prices on larger quantities on request. 


Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us. 





Dept. H 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 

















strong plants 
wonderful 


for 
selection 


blooming 
holds the 


next 
most 


basis of a lifetime’s experience: 








Delphinium, Dreer’s De Agrostemma 
Luxe Hybrids Rose 
Aquilegia (Columbine). 
Dreer’s Long-spurred Pinks 
Coreopsis, New double Gaillardia 


flowering 
Digitalis (Foxglove). Giant 


Gypsophila 
Shirley 





for $1.00, postpaid. Full cultural 
collection, The Dreer Midsummer Catalog 
free and please mention this publication, 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 








A Dozen Popular Favorites—easily grown by 
Everybody—i2 separate packets postpaid for 


Hardy Perennials 


Now is the time to sow seed of these to get good 
season. 


This 
dependable, 


old-fashioned hardy flowers recommended on the 


$1 


Coronaria, 


of Heaven 
Dianthus plumarius, Clove 


Grandiflora, 


Blanket Flower 


Paniculata, 


Baby's Breath 
Chalcedonica, 


Sweet William, Newport Lychnis 
Pink Jerusalem Cross 
Pyrethrum = or Persian Poppy, Large 
Daisy Oriental 


flowering 


A liberal’ packet of each of the above 12 Extra Choice sorts 
directions 


with each 
gladly mailed 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Opportunity 


Seldom repeats itself, but if by 
any chance you failed to buy 
Schling Quality Bulbs at our im- 
port prices of May and June, you 
will be glad to learn that we still 
can offer a limited number of 
the collections listed below dur- 
ing the months of July and August 
only, at prices far below those that 





























will obtain later. Send for our 
Special Bulb List. 
(NOTE—these are all top size, first quality 


bulbs in collections of named varieties 

mixed. Plant each variety separately and 

learn to appreciate its individual charm 

and beauty.) (Collections in units of 100 

only—our selection of varieties.) 

100 Single Early Tulips in 10 named 
varieties 


not 
















100 Double Early Tulips in 10 
gf... aera 
*100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named va- 
rieties. Immense flowers on stems 
SR _ EE a 
*100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named va- 
rieties. The Tulips of Grandmoth- 
A 
*100 Breeder or Art Tulips in 5 rare 
named varieties. In form like 
Darwins, wonderful pastel shades 6.50 
100 Grape Hyacinths, Heavenly Blue 























Delightful in the Border or 
| eee eee 
100 Daffodils for naturalizing ...... . 8.00 


100 Glory of the Snow, blue (Chiono- 
doxa). Loveliest and earliest 





Spring flower for naturalizing ... 3.50 
100 Poet’s Narcissi 12.09 
100 Crocus, in 4 COlOTS .o..cccccccccces 3.59 


Total Value $58.50 
.. The above 
Special Offer collection $50: 
of 1000 choice bulbs . 
*Bloom in May and June. rest 


bloom in April and May—the crocus earli- 
est of all, as soon as the snow melts, 


Two Very Special Bulb Offers 
100 DARWIN TULIP $3 00 


- foronly .. 
Choicest, first-class bulbs, sure to 
bloom. Special Mixture made up es- 
pecially for us from ten of the finest 
named varieties—not at all the ordi- 
nary field-grown mixture usually sold, 
A $6 value for only $3.00, or if 
you prefer, 50 bulbs for 2.00 


The Heralds of Spring 


200 of these lovely Spring beauties 


All the 



































Scotts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get if you plant 
Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent— long recognited as the ideal grass for golf 
putting greens —is now producing Super Lawns. Instead of 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass —and 
in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 
pile of a Turkish carpet! 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





is free to you. 


for your copy. 


This little book “Bent Lawns’® 


treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns. Write toda 


It is a valuable 


y 












25 each of the following 8 50 
named varieties for $6.50 
Snowdrops (single); Glory of the Snow 
(Blue) ; Heavenly Blue Grape Hyacinths, 


























Blue Squills (Scilla sibirica); Blue 
Bells (Scilla campanulata); White 
Blue Bells, Wood Hyacinths (Scilla 


Nutans); Winter Aconites. 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


Madison Ave. near 59th St. 
New York City 























Your Garden With Abundance 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, ** Tage Po 
Morus rubra Red Mulberry 


cA Flower Show in 


Exquisite Peony Blooms 


Pronies like these ... prize win- 
ners... the kind that make your 
garden a mass of flower-beauty, can 
easily be grown if you follow the 
instructions in Brand’s Peony Manual. 

Do you know how deep to plant? 
Do you know the best location? Soil ? 
Fertilizer? Do you know what size 
root is most satisfactory? Many ques- 
tions asked by amateurs and collectors 
are fully answered in this manual. 

Every peony lover should have this 
valuable book. It contains a list of all 
the famous prize-winning favorites 
with some superb new seedlings for 
1927 planting. Full description, prices 
and complete instructions on growing 
these beautiful flowers are included. 

It embodies the experience of 60 
years in growing and developing 
peonies. Here is a wealth of infor- 
mation on their culture invaluable to 
the peony grower. Write for a copy 
of the manual and price list. Both 
sent tree on request. Address Box 20, 
Faribault, Minn. 
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just fita your requirements 


At your suggestion, we will gladly call 








FOR SALE 


A Choice Piece of 
Perpetual Summerland 


one NATELY for you, its location is one that will exactly su:t 
you, As for size, it is neither too big nor too little, but one that 


In an almost mystic way, this available bit of perpetual summerland 
is always flower-filled. Sometimes it is filled with those lovely old 

time favorites of our Colonial days. Then again, it is queenly roses 
ind exquisite gardenias. Or, if you like, literally floods of sunshine 

filled daffodils. And of course, violets and orchids 

As for the cost of this plece of perpetual summerland, that is a 
detall that can be arranged entirely to your satisfaction. 

and talk it over, or if you 
prefer, will send you an informative piece of printed matter. 


GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


a Fpurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory Western Factorv 


Irvington, N. Y¥ Des Plaines, 


Il 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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The numbers in this drawing correspond with the 
different plantings listed in the key below of plants 
wich will attract birds to a garden. The plan is the Re 


same as the one shown on page 140 
/A GARDEN FOR THE BIRDS y 


(Continued from page 140) str 
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Lonicera in variety Bush Honeysuckle Is 
Rubus in variety Brambles Fl 
: ; ‘ wo 
Sambucus canadensis American Elder Sp 
Symphoricarpos racemosus Common Snowberry thi 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris Coralberry of 
¢ ‘ me” 7 : GI 
Symplocos paniculata Asiatic Sweetleaf Le 
Vaccinium in variety Blueberry ca 
at 
SMALL TREEs: ” 
Celtis occidentalis Hackberry LO’ 
Cornus florida Flowering Dogwood 








Nyssa sylvatica Tupelo 
Prunus in variety Cherry and Plum 
HOLDING Fruit IN WINTER: 
Crataegus in variety Hawthorn 
Euonymus alatus Winged Euonymus 
Ilex opaca American Holly 
Ilex verticillata Common Winterberry 
Juniperus virginiana Redcedar 
M vrica carolinensis Bayberry, Northern 
Rhamnus cathartica Buckthorn, Common 
Rus in variety Sumac 
Rosa blanda Meadow Rose 
Rosa lucida Virgina Rose 
Rosa multiflora Japanese Rose 
Rosa rugosa Rugosa Rose 
Rosa Spinossima Scotch Rose 
Sorbus in variety Mountain-ash 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris Coralberry 
Symplocos paniculata Asiatic Sweetleaf 
Viburnum in variety Viburnum 
VINES: 
dmpelopsis quinquefolia Virginia Creeper 
Celastrus scandens American Bittersweet 
Lonicera halliana Hall’s Honeysuckle 
Vitis in variety Grape 
KEY AND PLANTING List FoR BirD GARDEN 
1 Regel Privet 17 Snowberry 
? Shadbush 18 American Holly 
3 Spicebush 19 Winterberry 
+ Flowering Dogwood 20 Rosa multiflora 





Nettle Tree 

| 6 Tupelo 

Flowering Cherry 

8 Scarlet Fruited Thorn 
9 Japanese Barberry 

10 Chokeberry 

11 Bush Honeysuckle 

12 Red Osier 

3 Flowering Raspberry 
14 High Bush Blueberry 
| 15 Burningbush 

| 16 Coralberry 


“” 


Lemoine Deutzia 
Pinkshell Azalea 
Lilac 

Weeping Forsythia 
Lemoine Mockorange 
Japanese Quince 
Bittersweet 
Redcedar 

Hemlock 

White Pine 

1 Mountain-ash 
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25 to 30 quarts of 


berries first year 
from 100 plants, 
on space 4 x 50 
feet. 





Real Blue Blooded 
Pot Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


AKE no mistake, my pot 
grown, real blue blooded 

strawberry plants are your best 
buy. Worth a lot more than the 
little more they cost. 
I specialize on the choicest Van 
Fleet Hybrids. Have all the 
worth-whiles ready for you. 
Special offer of 12 each of 3, 
thirty-six in all for $4. Or 25 
of each for $7.50. ALL POT 
GROWN. 
Let me send you my number 121 
catalog. It’s so much more than 
a mere catalog. It’s a counselor, 
friend and guide. 


LOVETT’S NURSERY 


Box 152 
Little Silver, New Jersey 




























Full-O-Pep 


gift. Roots 


Peony Specialist for 27 Years 
Large List—Finest Varieties 


SPECIAL OFFER 
6 wonderful Full-O-Pep Peonies, 2 
red, 2 white, 2 pink. $6.25 
value. The six for . $5.00 
FESTIVA MAXIMA —Very large 
rose type. Pure white— 
flecked crimson . . . . 075 
EDULUS SUPERBA— 
Large loose crown. Mauve 
075 
1.00 
1.25 


pink 2. « © « “= 
1.25 


COURONNE D'oR— 
1.25 


Large flat type. Pure white 
fleckedcrimson .... 
FELIX CROUSSE— 
Large compact brilliant red 
PLUTARCH —Deep 
crimson yellow stamens . 
OCTAVIE DEMAY— 
Delicate pink and white . 
$6.25 

The above lot of 6 wonder 
beauties... $5.00 

Enclose your idiniitreh Post Office order 
or a Bank Draft. Peony Roots sent postpaid 
in early September. 

Hardy Border Plants—Young’s Full-0- 
Pep plants are known and planted every- 
where. For beautiful hardy gardens—plant 


Young’s Full-O-Pep plants. They cannot 
be surpa 

My Peony and Iris List—Now Ready 
Send for your copy today 


DUNG’S AURORA NURSERIES, inc. 


J. A. Young, Pres. Box B Aurora, Iti. 
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trances of the ants’ burrows, or in holes made in the ground with a 
stick where it is a case of dealing with a real ant-hill, will do the 
work. The deadly gasses which form when these chemicals are 
exposed to the air will work downward and destroy the insects. 
After filling the holes with either of these poisons they should be 
covered with bits of turf to prevent the escape of the gas. 


TO DESTROY THE DANDELION 
WORTH-WHILE suggestion to those whose lawns are 
crowded with Dandelions has been made by Mr. L. S. Dick- 

inson of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. He recommends 

the plan as especially succe ssful in the e: arly season, though it may 
he applied with good results in midsummer. 

Dickinson’s system. This 

chemical is dissolved in water in the proportion of 11% pounds to a 

gallon and applied to the affected area with a fine pressure spray. 

A gallon of the mixture will be sufficient for about 100 square 

feet. 

The iron sulphate will probably cause temporary black spots on 
the grass, but no real injury will result from this. Stimulation with 
ammonium sulphate will help the turf regain its normal health, 


Iron sul phi ite is the basis of Mr. 


KEEPING CUT FLOWERS 
HE successful keeping of cut flowers in the house hinges 
largely upon a combination of factors which, though they may 
seem unimportant individually, total a considerable influence. 
Attention to all of them will go far toward increasing the pleasure 
of flowers used in this way. 
First, there is the matter of cutting them cleanly with sharp 
scissors before the heat of the day, and placing the butts of their 





RARE AND CHEAP 


PEONIES 


<7 _ 


All choice 


sive private collection. Twelve special 





> 


varieties from an exten- 


combination offers at substantial 


price reductions. Send for special 


offers and catalog. 


BROOK LODGE GARDENS 


AUGUSTA MICHIGAN 
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Every Flower Lover Needs This Book 
of “Approved Peonies” 


“Approved Peonies’’ are the very cream of the 
peony world, selected from a confusing mass of 
varieties by men of broad experience with a real 
love for good peonies. 
“FOUR VETERANS” Collection: 
ima, white with crimson markings; early. Edulis 
Superba, mauve-pink; early. Monsieur Jules Elie, 
silvery rose-pink. Felix Crousse, brilliant ruby- 
red. This “Four Veterans’ Collection only $3.00 
Order direct from this advertisement or see June and July 
advertisements in this magazine for other Special Offers. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Box H, _Baldwinsville, New York 


Festiva Max- 


INDIAN SPRING | FARMS 
sALDWINSViie, NY. 








nee defying, beautify- 
ing high fired Terra 
Cottas that will give endur- 
ing charm to your Garden, 
Sun-room and Porch. 


Send for Brochure of attractive Bird 
Baths, Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, 
shapely Jars, Flower Vases and Pots, 
Benches and other decorative acces- 


sories. 
; Established 1810 


GAILOWAY TERRA COTTA @ 


[ 3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 














MOTHER OF PEARL 


| The Best Iris of its Color 
in the World 


I will send you this exquisitely beauti- 
ful Iris for only $1.00. Pin a dollar bill 
to your letter and I will ship it post- 
paid. Mother of Pearl has been called 
by experts “One of the six best Irises 
in existence.” 


A Special Collection for 
Iris Lovers—Only $5.00 


| The discriminating Iris grower will recognize 
the list below as one selected with rare 
udgment,. A wide color range of hardy va- 
rieties is contained in this list, Read it 
carefully, 


Souv. de Madame Gaudichau 

Lord of June 

Seminole Sweet Lavender 

Madame Chobaut White Queen 
These varieties bought separately from many 
growers would cost $8.50 to $10.00. Order 
the collection from this ad for only $5.00 
postpaid, Ask for our descriptive Iris and 
Peony lists. They contain a wide range of 
beautiful and unusual varieties. These lists 
are Free, 


Ambassadeur 
Anna Farr 


Free Garden Notes 
Tet me send you my free Garden Notes 
They give you my personal observations on 
new varieties of Irises and Peonies as seen 


in European and American gardens. Send to- 
day and get these Notes absolutely free. 

LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
110 Webster Avenue Van Wert, Chie 
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an emerald setting. 


Mettowee Stone is tremendously 


our illustrated pamphlet “B” 








in many variegated natural colors 


Makes a charming pathway 
in your garden—like an opal with 


in popular favor. 
and name of our nearest dealer 


\f) VENDORSIATE.@-#:- § 





Send for 





























DOUBLE lg} ROTARY 


SPRINKLER 


eNext Best to Rain, 


Endorsed 
byt Hundreds 


Home Owners 


WNERS of beautiful homes everywhere 
find it easy to keep lawns, flowers and 
all growing things fresh and green with 
this new improved Double Rotary Sprinkler. 
No worry < wnt dry, hot summer days. The 
Rotary shower” 
you Sprinkles over a 
circular area covering more than 5,000 
square feet, with maximum water pressure. 
Has a handy adjustable nozzle which, by a 
simple turn with the fingers, regulates water 
stream against wheel. Sturdy skid base; eas- 
ily moved. 

The Double Rotary solves your irrigation 
problems right—economically—tor years to 
come. Sturdily built of best materials—alu- 
minum water wheel, skid base; bronze and 
steel gears run in bath of oil. Standardized 
parts, Nothing to get out of order. 


Double gentle 


whenever 


gives “a 
want it 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 
Lou EB. Holland, Pres. 
1200 Coca Cola Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 
Write for 


Il dealer s 


special proposition. 













We will send you a 
Double Rotary Sprinkler 
to try for 10 days. If 
you are not satisfied in 
every way, return it at 
our expense and we will 
refund your money. Price 
$12.50 postpaid anywhere 
in the U. 8 A. Descrip- 
tive literature on request. 


| 





HOUSE 


THe TREATMENT OF INTERIORS. By 
Eugene Clute. New York: The Pencil 


Points Press. 


N the preparation of this decorating 

guide, its author has wisely em- 
ployed, for the most part, the medium 
of direct illustration, That the photo- 
graphs used are not in every case quite 
happily chosen is an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance ex- 
tent an otherwise pleasing presentation. 

Although text 
book, the sequence of this 
work is Well dev eloped 
chapters consider the subjects of early 
American, 19th and 
20th interiors, all of them 
leading up to a separate section on the 
modernist style. 


which blights to some 
not in any sense a 
historic 
complete. 


Renaissance and 
Century 


This last division is devoted entirely 
to views of modernist rooms and pic- 
tures of individual pieces 
designed after the modernist manner. 
rhese photographs stand out among 
the highlights of the book. A pro- 


furniture 


fusely illustrated chapter on Euro- 
pean modernist interiors is rich in 
suggestion, with perhaps a shade too 


much emphasis on examples of crafts- 
manship in metal. 

The last chapter—a portfolio of in- 
terior treatments—is entirely photo- 
graphic, and here is contained some of 
the best material in the volume. Full- 
page pictures of dignified Georgian 
interiors in the Charles H. Sabin 
residence at Southampton, Long _Is- 
land, are especially pleasing and of 
rreat architectural interest. 

As for the text matter, of which 
there is little, chapters devoted to in- 
vestigation of the sources from which 


our modern decorating methods are 
derived are simply and _ logically 
treated. But Mr. Clute does his best 


work when he writes of the use of 
antiques and reproductions. Here is 
apparent a deep sincerity and an inten- 
sity for feeling for tradition. 

With the exercise of a bit more care 
and in the selection of its 
photographic content, Mr. Clute’s 
book would have been in all prob- 
worthy of complete com- 
mendation. 


in editing 


ability 
B. B. 


THE Work oF DwicHT JAMEs Baum, 
Arcuirect. New York: William Hel- 


burn, Inc. 


FTER looking over the beautiful 
A plates of the work of Mr. Baum, 
ve agree with Mr. Corbett, who in his 
Foreword to this fine collection of 
homes says: 

“Tt is only the exceptional arch- 
itect who has the force of will and the 
adventurous spirit to roam through all 
styles and all periods and make him- 
self master of them all. And it seems 
to me that this is the signal achieve- 
ment of Dwight James Baum in the 
realm of domestic architecture. He 
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has had the spirit and the gusto to 


tackle Colonial, Georgian, Italian, 
Tudor, etc., and in every case to 


emerge with banners flying.” 

From the five types of homes he 
practically depicted in ground pla: 
elevations and interiors, as well as ph 
tographs of the houses and groun«s 
themselves, it would be exceeding 
difficult to decide whether one shou! | 
commission Mr, Baum to build a C 
lonial, Formal Georgian, Italian, E: 
glish or Dutch Colonial house, « 
whether to choose one of the few mi 
cellaneous types. This volume is ce: 
tainly a most interesting collection o 
illustrations of moderate 
small houses. 

Beautiful 
places, charming 
tractive 


sized an 
doorways, inviting fire 

interiors and at 

gardens and grounds for th 

mise en scéne are here portrayed in a 
great variety of good taste. 

In the Introduction Matlack Prix 
points out that “Today our architects 
can honestly feel that they have a 
complished a great task in that they 
not only abandoned and eradicated the 
bad taste of a generation ago, but set 
up in its place new standards of defi- 
nitely good taste.” He calls attention 
to the fact that today the small house 
must have all the comforts and con- 
veniences of the great mansion, but 
prospective builders must take into 
serious consideration the “virtual dis- 
appearance of the servant class.” The 
architect has to meet these conditions 
and furnish his client with a small or 
moderately sized abode which will in- 
clude all the conveniences of a large 
house on a much smaller scale. 

Mr. Baum awarded in 1923 
“the medal of honor of the Architec- 
tural League of New York for ‘the 
simplicity and charm of his residential 
work.’” So that a book illustrating 
this type of home comes from him 
with peculiarly good grace. 

We cannot forebear calling partic- 
ular attention to the beautiful detail 
work in the interior 


was 


decoration of 
some of the rooms, such as the dining 
room mantelpiece in the home of B. O. 
Tekerian at Maplewood, New Jersey; 
the living room mantel of William 


P. Hoffman, Fieldston, New York 


City; the living room doorway in 
Henry Natsch Furnald’s house, also 


at Fieldston; 
the dining 


Robert Law, 


the overdoor carving in 
room of the home of 
Jr., at Portchester, New 


York, strongly reminiscent in its un- 
dercutting of the best work of the 


18th Century English wood-carvers; 
the organ console in Mr. Law’s house; 
nor can we fail to mention the beau- 
tiful detail of the doorway of Robert 
C. Flack’s house in Yonkers, New 
York, which with all its elaborateness 
gives a of that fine restraint 
which characterized the best examples 
of our early American homes. 


sense 


G. G. G. 
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Import Your 
Dutch Bulbs 


Direct 


from Van'’t Hof & 
Blokker, Limmen, Hol- 








land. Over 30 years in 
American trade. High- 
est quality, fairest 
prices. Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, etc. Prices F. O. 
B. New York. 


Catalog and booklet on 
bulb growing on request. 


Representative for United States and Canada: 


S. B. McCREADY 


430 Brunswick Ave. Toronto 4, Canada 


‘ 
helpful 


When 


tisements, 











answering adver- 
it will be most 
helpful to mention that 
you saw them in House & 
Garden. Helpful to you 
because it assures prompt 
response from the adver- 
tiser .. . helpful to us be- 
cause it will enable the 
advertiser to know we are 
helping him serve you. 














If you want the best for 
yom arden, choose 

orthbrook Peonies and 
Irises. Only through such 
perfect selection, care and 
cultivationaswe givethese 
Northbrook flowers can 
they gain exceptional beauty, size 
and free blooming qualities. You'll 
find these characteristics and un- 
usual vigor in the roots we send you. 


The Master List— 
America’s Blue Book of Fine 


Peonies and Irises 


offers many quality groupsat special 
prices from which to choose. Also 
complete listings of the best of Peonies and 
Irises. Classified according to color and bloom- 
ing season. Iris and Peony ratings shown. 


Complete cultural directions. We will 











THE GARDENER’S SCRAP BOOK 


stems immediately in a pail of deep, fresh water. Then they should 
be kept for several hours in a cool, dark place before being put in 
the vases in various parts of the house. 

Subsequently the water in which they stand is changed every 





day as long as the flowers last. It will prolong their freshness if 
an inch or so is snipped off the butt of each stem every time fresh 
At no time after they are cut from the parent 
plant should the stem ends be allowed to remain out of water, 
else particles of air will enter the pores through which the water 
is absorbed and effectually block its upward progress to the foliage 
and blossoms where it is most needed. 


water is supplied. 


BUILD THE ROSE BED NOW 


VEN though planting time is still two months or so in the 

offing, August is a good month to start preparing a Rose bed. 
These flowers are so demanding, if one wants them to do their 
magnificent best, that providing them with ideal growing condi- 
tions requires a lot of real work. 

A location that is airy, sunny and well-drained is the best for 
Roses. In such a place the soil should be dug out to a depth of at 
least 2’ and the trench refilled with a good rich compost in which 
a liberal quantity of old manure has been well mixed. The soil 
should be heavy rather than light and porous, so the addition of 
some clay may prove advisable. 

Such a bed will settle appreciably after it is 
wise plan to build it up 5” or 6” above the level of the surround- 
ing ground. Thus, by the time the actual planting is started 1 
October, the area will be down to the correct level—in other 
words, an inch or two above the general grade. 


made, so it is a 











gladly mail you a copy. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
Box JeG.Glencoe, Illinois 





OS a 


Y Olde Stonesfield 


Roofs 
Flagging and 
Stepping Stones 


Interesting shapes and 


choice colorings. 
Send for circulars 
27 A—Graduated Olde Stomesfield Roofs 
27 B—Thatchslate Roofs 
27 C—Olde Stonesfield Flagging 


THE JOHN D. EMACK co. 





v 
Home Office: fo] New York 

112 So. 16th St. ©.° Office 
Philadelphia © 17 E. 49th St. 
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$ Weven W ood Fence 


An all-round, heavy duty fence for enclosing an estate or garden. Made in 

France of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven together. Comes in 5 

ft. sections, in two heights, 4’11" and 6’6’’. Easy to erect. Moderate in cost. 

Imvorted solely by RO ERT C. REEVES CO.,187 Water St., New York City. 
Write for Free Booklet of Tustrations 
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THE 
HaAnpby Hose} HOLDER 


will help you keep your shrubbery and 
lawn a Paradise of Green with the least 
possible effort. Will save you much time 
and many steps. 
No separate-lawn sprinkler is needed. 
The ordinary nozzle of your garden hose 
furnishes stream or spray as desired. 
Can be adjusted to any position from 
vertical to horizontal—you can move it 
from place to place without getting your- 
self wet and without turning off water. 
It’s not hard work — just fun —with a 

HANDY HOSE HOLDER 

Price $3.75 
Try your dealer or send direct 
PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
45 Westbourne Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 


Enclosed find check (or money order) for 
$3.75. Please send immediately one 
Hanpy Hose Ho per. 

Name 


Address 

















Up-to-Date 
House-Owners 


are particular about 
having 
no disreputable corners 
on the Estate 








Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this? 


OZ 
THE STEPHENSON 
LYNN (i }) MASS 


Trace want 


Standard Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


keeps the garbage away from 
Flies, Sun, Frost and Prowl- 
ing Cats and Dogs. The in- 
side bucket is protected by 
the Metal Receiver. A PrEr- 
MANENT INVESTMENT. 


Sold Direct—Send for Catalogue 
The Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Established 1899 
29 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass, 























